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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, farmers and farms in that section. The 
country within a cirele of a few miles round 

r ‘ T : 
BY JOSIAH TATU M, ‘Westchester has long been considered un- 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, rivalled for the richness of its pastures, and 
there of course, must be the home for the 

No. 50 North Fourth Street, various improved breeds of stock, and where 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘must be brought out the peculiar excel- 


lencies of each. Importations of Durham 
a cows and bulls, Southdown and Bakewell 
Proce one dollar per year.—Forconditions see last page. sheep, have been made here within a few 
SSS |lyears, which have greatly improved the na- 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. tive stock of the two counties, and full-bloods 
aie ‘were shown, descendants of “ His Grace” 
naibition and Cattle Shaw of the Chew: and Yorkshireman,” worthy. to compete 
Society. with any others for size, handling, neatness 
hens of form, and other valuable points. The 
Tue Exhibition of this Society came off||premiums on full-bloods were divided be- 
on the 7th inst., at Westchester. Having) tween S. S. Woodward, George Brinton, 
wen seven years in operation, and being||John Worth, J. Burton, Abner Hoopes, and 
composed of practical farmers, in one of the|/Paschall Morris. The latter exhibited his 
vest and most celebrated agricultural dis-| celebrated milking cow, “ Imported Bessy,” 
rts in the Union, it was an interesting) now somewhat in years, but showing in her 
het to find by the very large number of} beautiful head and neck, prominent eye, 
armers present, that the benefits of these| rather flattened rib, light hind quarter, 
‘sociations are appreciated here as well as, and enormous milk veins, her deep capacity 
o other places, and that they do not depend; for the pail. All the premium animals 
for success, as has been asserted, on the| seemed to be descended from one or the 
efforts of fancy and amateur farmers in the} other of these two celebrated and superior 
‘ieinity of large towns, or the transient en-| bulls. Of native home raised stock there 
‘usiasm of opulent citizens, who farm on|'was a considerable number, both of steers, 
on and theorize in broadcloth and velvet,|'oxen, heifers, and cows, showing the great 
eal roughing, planting, and improved|'advantages of a cross between the Durham 
The. live stock. _ _ |yball and good common cows. Such a cross 
et exhibition just closed is certainly||is within the reach of all; and while the 
‘aly creditable to the public spirit of the \improved carcass was very obvious, it was a 
Van—Vou. X.—No. 4 (105) 
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Ss . 
high vindication of the Short-horns to find lapples, fall pears, &c., although ee — 
that the milking properties of the cows merous, would vie in quality With the > par 
were well kept up, if not increased. Pas- \the Lorticultural Exhibition in Phila. 
chall Worth exhibited three enormous steers||Besides the fruit, butter, and honey + 
home raised and half-bloods, four years old, || were a great number and variety "sil ber we 
which will probably weigh near 1,400 lbs. bles, sugar-beets, turnips, pumpkins reget 
each, perfect standards of beauty. ‘Two of es, cabbages, carrots, garden beets, - ae 
them were got by “His Grace” and “ York-\cabbages, egg plants, celery, &c., nl. 
shireman.” There were also some very su- superior and beautiful; the whole a 


perior oxen on the ground of great size and |mented and set off with bouquets and se 
excellence. In this vicinity oxen are gene-| mids of flowers, cultivated and ane ne 


rally preferred to horses for farming pur-| with female taste and judgment. 
poses, and care is taken to have them well| ‘The exhibition on the whole is gi; . . 
mated and easily managed. John Worth have been the best of the kind since , ce 
brought two pairs of home raised, part Dur- formation of the Society, and is calcy\s... Wann 
ham, which were much admired, and one of to encourage to renewed efforts for inore e y 
them obtained the premium. As nr ts usefulness. There is no reason wy, : 
N 

U 





sheep, although the number exhibited was'|the Chester and Delaware County Soviet; 
not so large as usual, their superiority was||should not embrace a wide sphere of get, 
fully maintained. Indeed it is generally ad-jand produce at their annual festivals  ¢< 
mitted that at no Agricultural Shows south||play of the different kinds of improved stock 
of New York, are there to be seen suchilof fruit, vegetables, and articles of domes. 
sheep as at those of this Society. The im- manufacture, equal to any in the Union, a»: P 
portation of Southdowns a few years since |have them resorted to from all sections ,' 
by Joseph Cope, direct from the flocks of||the country. She has groundwork {iy ; 
Ellman and Grantham, are to be found here,||which no other place can boast of, in he: 
in addition to Bakewells and crosses more |unrivalled soil, her well managed faring, jer 
or _ deep ae = ae ee manufactories, and intelligent farm. 
on other stock, and with each other. eers and citizens. 
hills and pastures of Chester county are| The finale to this interesting day was a 
highiy favourable to sheep, and it is only Address in the court-house by John 8. Bow. 
natura! to suppose that in the hands of skil-|\en, practical in its suggestions, and at tines 
ful breeders they have attained a size and) eloquent in advocating the importance of a: 
oa . 
quality rarely found elsewhere. The pure enlightened agriculture upon the genen! 
and mixed breeds shown here would grace||prosperity of the country. It had many 
any agricultural exhibition in the country.|/hints which should not be lost sight of, and 
The premiums for sheep were distributed |[ would suggest its insertion in the Cabinet 
between John Worth, George Brinton, P.  netepearag as it contained a handsome allv- 
Hannum, Paschall Morris, and N. Middle-|\sion to it. 
ton. lam tempted to extend this already lengthy 
Of hogs, not a pure Berkshire was to be|/paper, by alluding to the ploughing mate) 
found; they have either made away with| which took place the day previously in 4 
themselves, or been made away with by field adjoining the borough. Three ploughs 
others. The farmers seem to think them- started, the Moore plough, Roberts’ ploug?, 
selves better suited by a small dash of Berk- and Prouty plough, the first of which took 
shire into the white Chester county hog.||the premium. As I was a disinterestec 
This makes a very perfect animal, giving||spectator, having no interest in either plougt 
rather more size, and perhaps a little more| except from the fact of having used a Prouty 
lard. Of these some very good specimens||plough for the last three years, I intend 


were exhibited. speak plainly in expressing the opinion thet 








The chickens also had their representa-||this award is a sad error of judgment on the 
tives, and had good reason to crow at the|!part of the committee, and after learning 
encomiums lavished on them. The “Jersey |the grounds of their decision, I conclude 
Blues” seemed to be the favourites. They|/that were I the patentee of the Prouty 
are found to be good layers, and reach almost||plough, I would never again exhibit her for 
the size of turkeys. A pair of spring chick-|\a premium in a neighbourhood where she # 
ens which obtained the premium, weighed) but little known, and where the farmers co 
over thirteen pounds; they were raised by||sequently have not had an opportunity by 
John Worth. The display within doors far||actual experience of understanding bet 
surpassed any thing previous, and was highly culiar merits. Take for instance this case- 
creditable to farmers, gardeners, and fruit||here was a committee of intelligent prec 
growers. The peaches, quinces, grapes,|\cal men, but who had been used to the 
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sloughs of the country, and who value 
mi = according as it may make smooth 
a ee pat is, with a light draft will turn 
von’ wide and deep furrow, lay it over 
ae and smoothly, with unbroken sur- 
carelu'y ive, If in addition to this it is held 





ace or edge. 
prac 
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turned over by any of the common ploughs 
of the country, and by the Prouty plough, 
‘and allowed to lay a couple of weeks before 
harrowing for the reception of the crop; a 
comparison will then show that in the former 
case, by the action of the sun and air upon 


wd ploughman, and a furrow is made||the smooth upturned surface, it has been 
ry = 


' mieht as a line, why you have the ne|;hardened into clods and masses of earth 
a: siGta - 


s ultra of a plough. It is granted that 
Ju S 


f « Moore plough may do all this, but it is 


ne 
* 4 


‘which are often impervious to the harrow, 
and aflord a shelter tor seeds of weeds. In 


\y necessary for the committee or any one| the latter the sun and air have penetrated 
«9 try the Prouty plough a single sea-|| between the interstices of soil lett open by 
: cP, a 


von their own farms, to satisfy them by 
sigervation that this is precisely what the 
«rmers do not want. It will no doubt be ad- 
ved, that if we could cultivate our fields as 


’ 
’ 

v 

ie 


ithe plough, mouldering it down, and a single 
harrowing reduces the soil to a fine and fri- 
jable state. At least such has been my ex- 
perience forthe las: three years, and these 


«» go our gardens, it would be better for us. |jare effects of the Prouty plough which can 


\ow what would we think of a man under- 
wking to dig our gardens, were he to take 
oo a spadeful of earth and lay it down care- 
«ily to prevent its breaking or falling to 
seeest Do we not on the contrary tell him 
+» oylverize it thoroughly, and break up all 
the toughness, and knock the lumps to 
sieves. “The Moore plough indeed, proved 
‘self at this exhibition to be good of its 
tind, but the Prouty plough works on a 
iferent principle from all other ploughs, 
sod it is in favour of this principle I would 
orge it upon the attention of every man who 
bs an acre of ground to be ploughed, viz: 
the principle of ploughing the ground and 
at the same time pulverizing it, opening the 
ned furrow into cracks, breaking its text- 
ve, and admitting the sun and air between 
the particles of soil, and thus reducing it to 
1 state of garden mould or fineness, and 
wing no harbour in the shape of impene- 
tmble clods, to seeds of weeds. ‘That the 
Prouty plough will do this, is known to 
every one who has given it a fair trial on 
his own farm fora single year. But how 
i this to be known to a committee who have 
never seen it before, and on an hour’s trial, 
inl in the hands of a new ploughman, un- 
wed to the peculiar manner of holding it? 
Their attention would first be drawn to the 
tg: and broken condition in which it 
aves the soil, and on this account, which 
8 one of its recommendations,’ it would be 
todemned. Ploughing with the Prouty 
pough, is said to be allied to spading, and it 
® in my opinion, one of the most valuable 
uiditions to our farming tools for the last 
‘wenty-five years. It makes us approach in 
wr held culture to what we do in our gar- 
fens. All this can be said without any dis- 
mrigement to the Moore plough or any 

plough. They are different imple- 
ae and should be called by different 


Suppose a furrow of any given length 


| mot be seen by.a committee on a trial for 
premiuin, OBSERVER. 
Tenth mo. 10th, 1845. 





Communicated for the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Chester and Delaware 
Agricultural Society, Oct. 7th, 1845: 


By Joun 8. Bowen, Esa. 


GENTLEMEN,—One of the most remarkable 
features of the present age, as compared with 
all other periods in the history of the world, 
is to be found in the organization of associa- 
tions to promote objects of great public inte- 
rest. “ ‘There is searcely an art, or a sci- 
ence, scarcely any thing agreeable, useful, 
or instructive, for which we have not estab- 
lished special societies, and thus wonderfully 
increased and strengthened the imperfect 
means and powers of individual man. The 
value, the efficiency, the simplicity of such 
unions is conspicuous in each and al).” 

But there is no branch of human know- 
ledge, there is no field of extensive inquiry, 
in which the benefits of association may be 
so richly found, are so conducive to personal 
interests, or the general good, as that which 
now engages our attention; and when we 
for a moment reflect that all the art of agri- 
culture is the pure result of experience, it 
becomes a principle little short of self-evi- 
dent, that the interchange of experience 
through the medium of these associations, 
is the most direct and sure means of mu- 
tual improvement. 

In former ages, when the devastations of 
war were the chief medium of commu- 
nication ;—when all neighbouring provinces 
were at enmity, through the incessant feuds 
of their brutal lords, the farmer had little 
knowledge beyond the experience of his 
own valley. In our day of prolonged 


peace, when the nations are seeking great- 


tire, oo aay 
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ness by opening the channels of social inter- 
course, and prosperity by developing the 
productions of labour and of art, the experi- 
ence of all lands is thrown open to our ex- 
amination; the farmer is no longer the se- 
cluded occupant of a narrow vale; he no 
longer follows the ancient routine which 
custom had prescribed. 


agriculture to an arRT; an art which is fos- 
tered by every science, and to which dili- 
gent attention is paid, as well by statesmen 
as philosophers. But with all the aid of 
science, the principle still remains unshaken, 
that agriculture is an art dependant upon 
actual experience. It is true that the geol- 
ogist and the mineralogist teach us wherein 
the difference and the value of different soils 
consist. It is true that the chemist has done, 
and is daily doing, much to direct us in the 
application or preparation of manures. The 
botanist also ascertains important facts in 
the physiology of plants, as does the zoolo- 
gist in the animal kingdom. It is true that 
science is thus, and in many ways, shedding 
a flood of light and pointing the way to fu- 
ture improvements: but the practical appli- 
cation must, nevertheless, be always tested 
and ascertained by the careful hand of the 
farmer in his fields. 

I would not for a moment be understood 
as undervaluing the labours of scientific 
men. Far be it from me, or from you, gen- 
tlemen, to cherish any contempt for the dis- 
coveries which careful analysis or diligent 
investigation is every day bringing to light. 
The province of science and the province of 
art, however intimately related, are separate, 
and their bounds may be clearly defined. 
Practical agriculture is an art, and is to be 
conducted by rules of practice. There are 
few who have the means and the leisure to 
study this branch of knowledge as a science. 
And if so, it is, of necessity, theoretic, and 
must be confined to the study, and is of little 
use to the grower of grain, or the feeder of 
cattle. What we ask of the chemist or the 
botanist, are the results of his investigation. 
If the former assure us that a loose and 
finely divided soil retains moisture better 
than when settled and compact: and if, in 
dry weather, experience proves that the 
well-harrowed corn thrives the better, we 
have then a practical rule of no little value. 
If the botanist give us, as the result of his 
inquiries, that the tender rootlets of many 
plants are injured by the settling of the 
fresh-ploughed soil; and we find that wheat, 
in fact, stools best upon a seed-bed prepared 
ten days before sowing, we acquire another 
rule. But when the chemist tells us that 
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very in itself may be, 
‘happily, some more 
‘monia may be the chief ingredient. 
done, and the farmer perceives 
The diffusion of knowledge, which has||value; and he either rejects or Varies 


changed the aspect of civilization, has raised || adopts the rule as it answers to the Proof 


‘theory, and with it all those discover; 


‘reject these from practice, we would not 
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ammonia is the food of all plants 
first germination and young shoots 
made no acquisition, im 1 
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: ‘more practical adept ».. 

give us an artificial manure of which 
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But while we unhesitatingly reject iyo», 
science which do not present themselye: .. 
i ip 


a practicable form to the farmer—wh,\), ,. 


We 


° 


ject them from the fireside. On the * 
trary, the winter evening can in no way jp 
more pleasantly and profitably employed, . 
general, than by the study of agricultur: 
‘chemistry, and other kindred branes 
Farmers are well known to be sober-mipy. 
ed, and it is not very likely that they w.) 
carry their theories into the field, howeyes 
they may spend their leisure in their book 
Besides the treatises which we have ~ 
chemistry, husbandry, cattle, horses, and the 
like, there is a class of publications which 
has a strong claim upon his attention, inas. 
much as they present to the farmer the ae. 
tual experience of men in his own vicinity— 
I refer to the periodicals; such as the Farm. 
ers’ Cabinet. I am aware that in such pu) 
lications much that is of little value may find 
place; it is unavoidable. Many a season. 
able hint, many a prudent suggestion, many 
useful directions, many valuable improve- 
ments, endorsed by genuine practical farn- 
ers, are, however, given; and the cheap rate 
of the paper I have named, and its being ¢e- 
signed for the use of those in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, entitle it to a preference over 
more distant periodicals, and to a gener. 
subscription throughout this region. 
There is a healthy tone of feeling among 
farmers which is seldom found among ay 
other class. “Tricks in all trades but ours,’ 
is a common proverb; a sarcasm which may 
be thrown in the teeth of almost any trace 
or profession, excepting that of agriculture. 
Here there are no mysteries to be kept s 
the “secrets” of the trade. Each is reacs 
to impart all the knowledge he possesses 
Every improvement in culture is immed 
ately made known. What has been & 
quired by repeated experiment, at whatever 
expense or risk, is forthwith communicate’ 
far and wide. The stranger is welcome © 
all the added experience of the neighboor 
hood into which - comes. Emulation does 
not degenerate into mean and ungeneroe 
rivalry. Hence in these associations * 
come with a perfect confidence that there 


Con. 
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yee back no part of the price, | 
will be kept oat® 

false baits will be thrown out to lure 
= arr hurt. Already, through the local 
- caine over the land, has an amount of 
acer 2 practical information been accumu- 
~ | which can only be appreciated by 
woking back to the period of their origin. 
True, there have been no startling changes 
siyced. The general course of agricul- 
‘oe remains the same. Could it have been | 
atherwise, the result would have been, for a 
sme at least, disastrous; for all experience 
ould have been unsettled, and confidence 
jestroyed. But as the friendly visitor often 
wees improvement in the patient which the 
watchers at the bedside fail to notice, so the 
| -radual improvement in our own counties, 
snd throughout the land, has been too uni- 
frm to attract marked attention. If we 
lok back, however, but a few years, we 
shall be enabled to institute a comparison 
highly pleasing. I am aware that much, 
very much, remains to be done; and I know 
that the improvements made here and there, 
sre rather to be considered as specimens of 
what may be done, than as evidence of what 
has been done. Yet, among other things, 
we may notice a decided improvement in 
the style and completeness of the farm-build- 
ings in many quarters. The barn is no longer 
a road-side structure, unenclosed, and sur- 
rounded by wagons, carts and rollers, litter 
and hogs; stables are not now muck-heaps, 
nor the barn-yard an impassable swamp. 
But order and management prevail to a far 
greater extent than formerly. There is a 
place for every thing, and every thing is 
beginning to find its place. Good shelter 
for stock and implements has been found 
‘ue economy. Cleanliness and order fatten 
both the barn-yard and the eattle. So the 
venerable hedge-rows that used to adorn our 
fences have greatly disappeared. Our wood- 
ands are now frequently enclosed. Healthy 
orchards, of a rieh variety of superior fruits, 
are not uncommon. he meadows are 
crined and improved. By the greater at- 
tention to manures and composts, and to 
top-dressing, grass-lands are more produc- 
tive, and more cattle per acre are fed. The 
corn crop is not doubled, nor is the highest 
product of wheat attained; but each is great- 
lyincreased. The implements of husbandr 

tre vastly improved. Formerly any wheel- 
"right could make the plough, if we were 
‘ucky enough to get the right mould-board. 
Now we have ploughs of approved make for 
every description of work. The mania of 
speculation, which threatened to plough 
every hill-side with rail-roads, and trench 
every valley with canals, did indeed lead to 
“me excess in the matter of improved 
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Short-horns, Southdowns and Berkshires; 
but even that was better, as many can tes- 
tify, than certain “ fancy stocks” we wot of, 
whether Vicksbarg, Navigation, or Monsters 
of whatever paper variety. We are indebted 
to England in a very different sense for our 
importations of bul/s than of bullion; of 
cows than of credit. “Large growth is 
always the result of sudden expansion.” 
By the aid of this temporary excitement, 
more has been done for the permanent im- 
provement of our stock of every kind, than 
could have been effected otherwise in a 
great many years. The earlier we begin 
in such matters the better. Had we waited 
until the great West had been filled with 
mongrel cattle from Virginia, Kentucky and 
the South, as well as from New England 
and New York, how immeasurable would 
have been the work of improvement. 

Having thus briefly alluded to some of 
the indications of improved agriculture in 
our midst, allow me to say, that every en- 
couragement is presented to further efforts. 
Under our form of government every thing 
of this kind is left to individual enterprise. 
The praiseworthy efforts of the recent Com- 
missioner of Patents were entirely volun- 
tary on lis part. It is only by associations 
in every section that proper energy can be 
maintained and directed. 

What has been done is but little when 
compared with the field of improvement 
opened up before you. The former discove- 
ries of science have already, to a good de- 
gree, been reduced to practice. But within 
a few years there have been such advances 
in chemistry, and in other branches, as to 
render it certain that a new era in agricul- 
ture is about to commence. The great Ger- 
man pioneer, Dr. Liebig, has hewn away the 
barriers of agricultural chemistry, and every 
year we may expect to realize the benefits 
of his researeh, 

In respect to these fruits of science, we 
must await the perfection of their experi- 
ments, 2d their ultimate reduction to prac- 
tical rules. There is, however, much to be 
learned by experience in the fields. The 
rolation ef crops is a subject worthy of far 
greater attention than has as yet been paid 
to it in this vicinity. What the former mode 
may have been I do not know; but the fact 
has often been stated, that our present sys- 
tem of corn, oats and wheat in succession, 
is of comparatively recent date. The rea- 
sons inducing this course are evident enough, 
but searcely sufficient; at least in my opin- 
ion. The corn crop was formerly the great 
ubject. It requires the whole season. For 
this reason, and because it was fancied that 
the buried sod gave firmness to the tall corn, 
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it was always the first in the course. After 
the corn was cut off and cured, it was too 
late to sow. In the spring following the 
stubs of the corn-stalk formed an impedi- 
ment to any crop then thought of, excepting 
oats, which was accordingly sown; and after 
this a convenient season offered for putting 
in the winter grain. Rye was then much 
more commonly sown than wheat. Bad 
farming could afford no more manure than 
was sufficient for about three out of eight 
acres, and, after oats, wheat stubbornly re- 
fused to thrive without a supply. With this 
limited stock of manure, no further cropping 
could be supported by the land: it needed 
rest; and as the rye and wheat afforded a 
good opportunity, grass seed was sown. Pre- 
cisely the same routine, which a poor soil 
and limited resources in the way of manure 
rendered necessary, is still in full practice, 
and in repute, with all] the benefits of en- 
riched soil and ample manure. The fact, 
however, that the soil is improved, would 
seem to be good proof of the value of that 
system under which it has become so: and 
doubtless it is a good system as compared 
with many others; but if there be a better, 
if there can be shown any radical defect in 
the present, the sooner we find it out and 
make the requisite change, the sooner will 
our fields become most fertile, and our crops 
reach their highest limits. 

There are several most serious objections: 
in the first place it is directly at variance 
with one of the best settled rules of practi- 
cal agriculture, that two while grain crops 
should not be taken in succession from the 
same soil. Now, wheat after oats, is a com- 
plete violation of this standard rule. We 
all admit that oats is hard on the soil. We 
know that without manure wheat can sel- 
dom follow it and thrive, and that rye itself, 
a far safer crop on exhausted land, is often a 
failure. The reason of this is readily given: 
grains of this kind—rye, barley, oats and 
wheat—feed upon precisely the same ali- 
ment, and one crop takes away so much, 
that unless in some way replaced, a second 
has little left to subsist upon. 

But while this is a sufficient objection, to 
my mind, and is the plainest and most rea- 
dily understood by all farmers, there is an- 
other well worthy of examination, if not 
satisfactory at first sight. 

There is a great difference in plants. 
Some will grow, like the mushroom, on a 
bed of fermenting manure. The tomato 
will flourish in the most rank heap of stable 
litter. In this class are most, or all, of our 
root crops. They are coarse broad-leaved 
plants, requiring rank manure, and are called 
coarse feeders. 


There is another class of 
not only do not require, but seem to suffer 
by the presence of such fermenting, or ... 
trescent manures. A load of stable Ae 
will as effectually eradicate grass as a Lt 
of lime, if shot ma upon the soil and led 
there to ferment for a few weeks, coo 
these plants may be reckoned almost all ti. 
grasses, so called by the botanist, inelyg “s 
wheat. They are called delicate yen, 
they require that the food upon which thes 
subsist shall not only be fully fermented a.) 
no longer putrifying, but that it shall be thy. 
roughly mixed with a finely divided ai 
In other words, wheat demands a rich, clean 
well-harrowed seed-bed, free from ferment. 
ation. 

Now, what do we do? We first exhaust 
the seed-bed of its richness, by the oats crop, 
and then plough in the contents of the barp. 
yard. It is true, however, that our lone 
summers cause the fermentation of the mass 
to proceed nearly to completion, and thys 
better fit it for the purpose; add to which, 
the fact that our best farmers turn the whole 
over once or twice in the season, and thus 
prepare the food for the winter crop. Whe. 
ther by the introduction of root crops, or 
otherwise, a better system can be devised, | 
leave for experience to determine. 

The much discussed subject of lime is 
still worthy of regard, and it is not wisdom 
to grow weary of the investigation, because 
so much has been said to so little purpose. 
The attention which I have given to the 
matter has satisfied me that there are many 
important facts not generally taken into ac- 
count. Very little, if any, pure carbonate 
of lime is to be found in Chester county; it 
is mixed with magnesia in all proportions 
from five to forty per cent. One fact may 
be considered as certain, that magnesian 
lime makes the best cement, and the best 
stucco or plaster. Magnesia is much lighter 
than lime. Marble lime is often objected to, 
because it is so much heavier to haul. But 
the farmer gets 95 bushels of lime, at least, 
out of 100 bushels measured ; while of the 
strongest magnesian lime, he only has 60 
bushels out of the 100—49 being magnesia 
and other impurities. 

But that is not the real question. If msg- 
nesia is worth as much as lime to the farmer, 
why he loses nothing by the mixture, and 
he gains in the hauling. The difference 
between them, and their respective qualities 
may be stated in a few words. Lime unites 
very closely with water, and does not eastl¥ 
part with it. Magnesia unites with three 
times as much water at first, but it soo 
loses the whole. It is for this reason that '* 
is so valuable for cement. 
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" rime discharges @ great deal of heat from) 
or when slacking, magnesia, little or | | 1 

., Both ina little time become carbon-/|| past years are nothing, however, in compari- 
ee. the soil. Magnesia never becomes)|/son with what they must soon be. One ot 
pat to any appreciable extent; lime—in || two things must take place if we are still 
form of super-carbonate—becomes per- 
= ste eoluble. Lime in almost all its com- 
3 becomes soluble in the soil; mag- 
cig in very few. Lime ts food for plants 
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. of in plants. But while lime is abso- 
wwelp necessary to some extent in the soil, 
.. ahief yalue lies in the changes which it 
E teeges; and this value, it seems to me, 
" igst in proportion to the capacity of lime 
_ + of magnesia—to undergo this ceaseless 
save, It is only when soluble in the 


Ceue 


eosture of the soil, that these changes can 
te elected; and as magnesia is very spar- 
«iy soluble after losing the water of slack- 
rand lime becomes more so after lying 
eee time in the soil, it should seem that 


~ore lime is far the best for farmers’ use.* 
"tt may be, however, that the combination 
magnesia and lime possesses power which 


gmrately belongs to neither. There is ap- 
srently a definite proportion in which these 


site, as in the mineral Dolomite, which 
js fund in the southern part of this county, 
but the repute of which among farmers in 
its vicinity [have not learned. The whole 
mbject is well worthy of diligent investiga- 
ton; but as without analysis of many speci- 
mens from various quarries in repute, no 
stisfactory results can be obtained, we must 
lave the matter to the chemist who will 
lestow the requisite labour and expense. 
While the various discoveries before no- 
teed, tend to the improvement of agricul- 
ture, there are other causes in operation 
wich are well worthy of examination, be- 
use they must eventually change, in a 


wron?t 
: 


it degree, the whole character of our 
basbandry. 


The immense products of the great West 





*ttiswell known that marble lime acts most quick- 
' while the magnesian is supposed to last the longest. 
Thr may be accounted for on the supposition that 
mites is injurious, and that not until it is reduced 
*t insoluble substance, as the carbonate, does the 
*m manifest its fertilizing power. This accords with 
“erperience of farmers that such lime does not act 


hr (wo or three years, and if put on the sod before 


peg ung for corn—except to backen oats—has no ef- 
ft util grass is again sown. Pure lime fertilizes 


fem the first, but it does not follow that it ceases 
If an uniform field were 
*wally divided, each part limed with equal quantities 
® the respective kinds of lime, would not the fifth or 


“errr than the other. 


"wth year find the pure lime as active as the magne- 
“es, bat part, at least, as fertile as the other? 
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-, enters into the formation of many, as 
ary 1 other grain; magnesia is seldom 
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are already affecting the market value of 
both grain and cattle. The productions of 


to compete with them. Either a new mar- 
‘ket must be found equal to the vast increase, 
or we must double our crops with little addi- 
tional expense. A larger market may be 


furnished by the growth of the iron and coal 


operations of our own State, and the in- 


crease of manufactures throughout the Union. 
So, on the other hand, improved culture may 
greatiy augment our grain products and the 
number of cattle fed for the market. To 
this end the recent introduction of machinery 
as a saving of labour, may have some effect. 
A more efficient means is rapidly coming 
into play in the splitting up of our large 
tracts into small farms of less than 100 
acres. How frequently have we seen the 











}fourth part of a large plantation as produc- 


‘tive in the hands of a son, as was the whole 
‘In the father’s time. Our best lands have 
already become too valuable to remain much 
longer covered by wood, and the swamps by 
the side of the streams are rapidly converted 
into sweet and Juxuriant meadows. 

All this will aid in maintaining for a con- 
siderable period the competition with the 
| West. In the meanwhile, another cause of 
‘change is slowly operating, and to which 
|both counties are already to some degree 
subject, especially Delaware. It is the de- 
mand for the minor products of the farm, 
created by the proximity to Philadelphia, 
and to some extent by the growth of other 
towns around and among us. Wheat, corn, 
oats, may be cheaply freighted from the 
Hudson, or the Mississippi river by sea; 
from the lakes, or the Ohio by rail-roads 
and canals; and fattened cattle continually 
pass along our roads from the West. So, in 
times of scarcity, potatoes, and the fall fruits, 
whether fresh or dried, may be sent from 
distant points. But in general for these and 
for all minor articles, the region around is 
looked to. 

Dairy farms we have had for many years. 
Once a year, at least, farmers generally send 
their poultry, pork, roll butter, and other ar- 
ticles to market. But each year has given 
additional value to these items, not by rais- 
ing the price, but by calling attention to 
them as a sure means of swelling the annual 
profits of the farm. It has now become an 
important consideration, how much time, la- 
bour and expense shall be devoted to the 
production of market produce. And as this 
demand is constantly and rapidly extending, 
while the market for grain and cattle is di- 
minishing, a change must necessarily be 
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effected. Two interesting results will fol- 
low. The owners and tenants of small 
farms will gain by it; for on large tracts at- 
tention cannot so well be paid to the truck 
patch, or the poultry yard. Small farms fa- 
vour high culture. The general products of 
the districts will thereby be enlarged, the 
country will be more thickly settled, and the 
whole community benefited. Another re- 
sult will be the introduction of such a rota- 
tion of crops as has been already advocated 
as insite ts a complete developement of; 
our agricultural resources. 

The groundless fear of expense, and es- 
pecially of the payment of wages, has done 
much to hinder the agriculturist from mak- 
ing a profitable advance; and this is the 
more to be wondered at as farmers are 
generally the proprietors of the soil. Ten- 
ants cannot be expected to make permanent 


improvements; for without long leases, which | 


are not often granted, there is no interest to 
induce them. On short leases, or rather on 


| 
our system of letting from year to year, with| 


frequent change, the constant complaint is, 


that the farms run down and are soon in bad! 


condition, and in wretched repair. The sys- 
tem abroad ought here to be adopted. The 
plan with us is to reserve the hay, straw, and 
manure remaining at the close of the year. 
Hence there is no inducement to economy. 
Every thing is consumed, but with no regard 
to the production of manure. Now most of 
he farms in the care of guardians are thus 
rented, and by the time a minority of eight, 
ten, or twelve years is past, the patrimony 
is not worth much more than half its value 
when it first descended to the heirs. Were 
a system universally adopted by which the 
remaining stock of hay, straw, or other fod- 
der, and the manure in the yard, could be 
appraised and taken at the assessed value by 
the incoming tenant; or by the guardian or 
owner of the farm, upon his refusal, much o 
the complaint against tenants would cease. 
Out of this appraised value might be de- 
ducted the expense of repairs made neces- 
sary by the neglect of the former tenant. 
The same arrangement might also be made 
as to the grain in the ground. Still, on 
short leases, farms cannot be improved ex- 
cept by speeial acreement at the expense 
of the landlord. But experience has again 
and again proven that a profitable outlay 
may often be made, although the expense 
incurred may seem great. Take, for in- 
stance, a wet meadow covered with alder 
bushes and growing in tussacks, affording 
no profit to the farmer. The cost of clear- 
ing, and French draining ten acres in this 
‘state, if well done, especially, will seem 
large. It would, perhaps, pay for half as 






many acres of dry ground. But 
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enclosed, and the fences must be kes 
wet ordry. The taxes are to be paid, th 
way, and 100 acres on the hil! wall a 
remove the eye-sore. And when a: lee ; 
is done, the meadow ploughed, Je... 
sown, and in good grass, the ful] advantays 
will be realized, not for one but for » 7 
years. In much the same manner the a! 
priety of bringing some out field into »., 
culture, at an outlay of even ten or fi,,. 

dollars per acre, might be shown. 4)) Poel 

farmers make such improvements and rey. 
to see them made by others. Now, if jhe. 

heavy outlays are expedient on wha: -_ 
waste land, how much better, at smal! ow 

to bring up our fields, already in some de. 
gree of tilth, into high cultivation, 

naturally good soil it is easier to make 
field which bears 40 or 50 bushels of cor, 
to the acre, produce 80 or 90, than to brine 
an outlaying field into ordinary culture, * 

It may be a poor argument, but it js, 
good fact, that the neat farmer is always, 
thriving one. In other words, he who is po: 
always calculating the immediate profit ¢ 
every stroke of labour, or every penny \ad 
out; who is willing to spend half a day » 
driving a nail here, or setting a stake there, 
before a dilatory man would say it wa 
wanted; who will pay wages to clear ot 
the fence corners, turn the whole yard {! 
of manure, re-set a worm fence, or dress w 
his ditches, and make a compost therefrom, 
whereaclose man would grumble atthe bean, 
such an one always proves not only a goo 
farmer, but a thriving one, has always wore 
change in his pocket, and more time to spare 
than the slovenly husbandman, whose ten: 
doors have broke from their fastenings, ant 
whose fences have gone to rest among 
elder bushes. 

Gentlemen, in the midst of the busines 
of this day, I could not consent to detas 
you long; yet the brevity of my address 
has rendered it impossible to do justice © 
the subject, were I equal to the task. Its 
much to be desired that the advantages © 
agricultural associations should be kav! 
and appreciated. The petty chapman, oe 
small wares and limited dealings seem "= 
worthy of thought, deems it necessary © 
exercise all his skill to fit his goods to,» 
take advantage of a changing market. To 
store-keeper, and on a larger scale, the _ 
chant, surveys carefully the sphere . 
operations, and studies well the causes ® The 
may work to his advantage, or his loss. 7 
manufacturer descends to the very — 
of his trade, examines every process a 
scrutinizing care, makes himself error 
all its details, superintends every °pe™ 
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| his goods are fairly packed, invoiced||and John Worth the second best; Thomas 



































ej shipped to the consumer. Not less||S. Woodward the best heifer calf, and George 
fs), pot less skilful, not less informed, || Brinton, jr., the second best. 


or the farmer be for his own honour and 


a It is the first of arts, and the first 
sect of all natural science. The study of 
eiture is the Encyclopedia of nature; 
e actice it is more essential, and not less 
oe éed, than the highest calling or profes- 
oof among men. The physician, as much 
¢» the marked rectitude of his class as for 
~ ekilj, is entitled to our esteem. The 
i, wyer, from time immemorial, the champion 
of civil rights and liberties ; and the states- 
ai, who stands in the gap in the hour of 
-< country’s peril, justly receive their re- 
eective honours. Nevertheless, society 
rests upon the bosom of agriculture. When 
war spreads its terrors, it is the devastation 
fields and firesides, rather than the loss of 
rreqsure, or of armies, that she mourns; 
when peace returns, it is the placid sweets 
snd the prolific bounties of nature, that glad- 
jon every heart. While mad fanaticism or 
‘antic anarchy heaves the populace of cities, 
* js to the unmoved yeomanry the nation 
woks for succor; for that steadfast bearing 
that will not yield to every wave of passion. 
All other classes and callings of men have 
beartily joined in the march of improvement; 
:!| others have enthusiastically sought the 
means of future developement. It is to ag- 
reultural associations we must Jook for the 
like results in this the first of arts; and on 
you, gentlemen, devolves the honourable 
tusk of placing our sister counties in the 
yan. 


SHEEP. 

To Pennell Hannum for his Leicester 
buck; George Brinton, jr., for his Southdown 
buck; John Worth for the best pen of South- 
down ewes; John Worth for the best pen of 
lambs; Paschall Morris for the best pen of 
ewes of mixed breed; Nathan Middleton 
for the best buck of mixed breed. 


CATTLE BETWEEN 1 AND 2 YEARS 
OLD. 


Ist, To Paschal] Morris, for his bull Louis 


Phillippe; 2nd, to George Brinton, for his 
bull Rodney. 


1 « 
aa 8 


HEIFERS. 


lst, To George Brinton, for his heifer 
Dairy Maid; 2nd, to Thomas S. Woodward, 
for his heifer Lady Washington. 


HOGS. 


To Amos H. Darlington the premium for 
the best boar pig; to Benjamin Hickman the 
premium for the best boar under six months: 
no sows over six months, or pens of hogs, or 
shoats, exhibited. A very fine pig three 
weeks old, was exhibited by John Jackson. 


NEAT CATTLE OVER 3 YEARS OLD. 


First best bull, Glendow, to Joseph Bur- 
ton; first best cow, Victory, George Brin- 
ton; second best do., Mary, Abner Hoopes; 
very fine cows were also exhibited by Tho- 
mas S. Woodward, Paschal! Morris, A. Bol- 
mar, and John Hannum. 

FOWLS. 

To John North the first premium, for the 
best pair of Jersey Blue chickens; and to 
Abner Hoopes the seeond premium, for the 
second best of the same variety. Paschal] 
Morris also exhibited some of the same va- 
riety. ‘The pen of fowls exhibited by Abner 
Hoopes, deserved the highest commendation. 
To Isaac G. Darlington the premium for the 
best capon. 


OXEN AND STEERS. 


To Job Darlington, for a pair of fat cattle, 
the first premium; to John Worth, for the 
best working oxen, the first premium; to 
Chalkley Harvey, for working oxen, the se- 
cond premium; to Paschall Worth, for the 
three best feeding steers, the first premium. 

The number of cattle submitted for in- 
spection was not very large; but they were 
all highly creditable to the farmers of Ches- 
ter and Delaware counties. 


Communicated for the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Chester and Delaware County Agricul- 
tural Society. 


Ar the Exhibition on the 7th ult., premi- 
ums were awarded as follow: 


HORSES. 


To George Kirk, best stallion for field and 
road service—Nathan Garrett do. draft— 
tohn Way, gelding—John Smedley, best 
mare for field and road—John Hannum best 
tlt—Caleb Ring, two year old filly—Pas- 
chall Worth, for field and road service. 


CATTLE BETWEEN 2 AND 3 YEARS 
OLD 


The first premium to the bull Nero, 
Property of Abner Hoopes; second to the 
wil Nero, property of George Brinton; for 
teifers, the first premium to Rosanna, pro- 
perty of Abner Hoopes. 

The committee report Abner Hoopes as 
‘aving the best bull calf under one year, 
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BUTTER. of each specimen, bnt Particularly of re 
To Caleb H. Bradley is awarded the pre-||(urmshed by the two first named gentlenn 
mium offered by the Society for fresh butter. | Ch came eee the Premium to 4, 
That of Rachel Taylor was considered as of, Mtcliv, 108 ae the “Late Heath,” of Mr 
very fine flavor and well wrought; and that || voason. ae te a the finest peach of th 
of John Jackson and Paschali Morris, of very|| _ t | “ ata W hile doing so 1,0 
excellent quality and deserving of especial | me: eaiee tae avoid recommending 1, 
commendation; but the butter of Caleb H. | n 7 ne eposited by Mr. Rutt, r,t 
Bradley being firm, well made, of good co-| re W = iM t i¢ best attention of the 4... 
lour, rich and well flavoured, was thought, ms damned From their Feneral anpers. 
on the whole, the best either for the table or an a — meapeese | furnished by Mr. Graves 
the market. Rachel Taylor is entitled to 7 ‘OF Fall Pe ¥ ion ee 
the premium for the best firkin butter. hited 0 sed gale thes sa 8 exh. 
The Committee on Honey after careful|| committee to notice it. This waco. r 
examination awarded the first premium tol]Pear,” furnished by John Rutter, 7... 
A. R. Mellvaine, and the second to Isaac G.||are very much finer than those usually os 
Darlington. Several specimens exhibited || being large and of the finest flavor. TY oa 
by Dr. Hartman were not only remarkably ||there is no competition, it is thoucht +)... 
fine, but evinced great skill in the manage-|| pears, for their excellence, are entitled 7 
ment, as they afforded honey from distiuct||the premium. peat 
classes of flowers. Of native Grapes, the “ Isabella” and «(s. 
” . . . 
Many beautiful specimens of garden flow- tawba, are the only varieties exhibite, 
ers were offered, and premiums were given||‘ hich the committee deem it necessary to 
to Davis Garrett, jr., Abner Hoopes, Dr. Rivi- notice. Specimens of these, and very fine 
nus, John D. Steele, and Martha Sharpless. || O° too, are furnished by Messrs. Johanes 
J. and M. Bennett and others contributed pot Phaler, John Ratter, Olof Stromberg ani 
plants, which were highly commended. Saal eee a tae toa rs hear of 
t xXACEe y OF S@lectineg 
A fine display of vegetables was noticed. iar The colanittes so for} it, mgr. 


Premiums were given to Paschall Morris|| much hesitation the premium is awarded t 
for his table turnips and sugar beets—one to|| Mr. Phaler. The “ Isabellas” furnished by 
Julia Bennett for celery—to Rachel Taylor||the several gentlemen named, are also very 
for hominy corn, and to Joseph Strode for|| palatable and refreshing, and as a valuabl: 
fine large sweet potatoes. A number of} variety highly deserving of sedulous anj 
others were highly commended for their||careful culture. This exhibition of crapes 
skill and success in horticulture. is an earnest of what may be produced by 
FRUIT proper attention, assisted by intelligence, 
: and encourages the hope that at no distant 
For the best apples the premium is award-|| day, the cultivated grape will be found every 
ed to Jonathan Baldwin, for a lot deposited|| where in this region, ornamenting and en- 
by him called the “Smoke-house.”  Mr./|riching the cot of the day labourer and the 
Baldwin also exhibits specimens of the|| homestead of the farmer, and adding a harn- 
“Golden Pippin,” “ Maiden’s Blush,” andj) less luxury as well to the table of the poor 
“Roman Stem,” each of which are worthy||as of their more wealthy neighbours. 
of a premium; but this not being within the|| Among the fruits which grace the exh\i- 
power of the committee, they are forced/| tion tables, are some lemons, raised and fur- 
to be content with this commendatory no-||nished by Mr. John D. Steele. These, «> 
tice. though not among the objects of premivo, 
But two parcels of quinces were deposited,|| well deserve notice, as oles what maj 
Of them, the committee think that furnished|| be expected by care, culture and taste. 
by Jonathan P. Cope, are much the finer,|} It will be seen our exhibition does 
being, indeed, of very large size, and, appa-|| present a very great variety of fruits; 
rently, excellent in quality. . it isa large increase over former years, 8 
Several specimens of fine late peaches are|| shows that this community is beginning © 
displayed upon the table, exhibiting striking-|| feel additional interest in a culture, whicd, 
ly the great progress made of latter years,||at a small expense of money and labour, 
in the culture and improvement of this de-|| yields a rich return, at least so far as minor 
lightful and invigorating fruit. These be-|| comforts and tastes are involved. We msy 
long to Messrs. Abraham R. Mcllvaine, John|| therefore, hope that the apathy which bas 
Rutter, and Basil Graves. After some diffi-|| heretofore too generally existed, is aboet 
culty, arising from the excellent character'!! be replaced by a properly moderated ems * 
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in the pursuit of this branch of agricul-| further take occasion to observe, that the 
a The committee will be much mis-) whole field was remarkably clean and free 
> indeed, if this day’s display does not from weeds, and the soil appeared to be in a 
een materially, to create so laudable) mellow and friable condition. 
_ Irv. _ There being no other crop brought to the 
a RT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ‘notice of the committee, it becomes their 
REPOR +1 OUGHING \duty to award to Paschal] Morris the premi- 
PL vor um offered by the Society, to which they 
consider he is fairly entitled. 
Joun Worth, Jr. 
James PAINTER. 


The committee having witnessed the per- 
ormance of the competitors for the Plough- | 
ng Match, after carefully viewing the ground | Signed 
a taking into consideration the respective) 11th mo. 3, 1845. 
merits of the different operations, as directed | # EY +p 
by the requisitions laid down for the r guide, | The Society requiring, in case of an award 
ike great pleasure in saying that the per- of premium for crops, the details of culture, 
jrmapce Was highly creditable to each in-| &c., it may be stated that the field was an 
jividual engaged, and that the merits of all old green grass sod, not having been ploughed 
sopeerned were worthy of great praise and) for probably twenty years. Seven years ago 
commendation. Under these circumstances||it was limed on the surface at the rate of 
hey are fully aware of the delicacy of per-||fitty bushels to the acre, since which it has 
fring the duty necessarily devolving upon, been regularly pastured. It was broken up 
them, namely, of awarding the premiums.|last spring with the Prouty plough, to the 
But upon mature reflection, they are unani- average depth of about seven inches, har- 
mously of opinion that the plough of J. B.| rowed over with the common harrow, and 
Moore, No. 8, letter A., of Wilmington, marked out for planting as stated in the re- 
Del., Charles Carter, ploughman, is entitled port. The planting was done between the 


to the first, and those of Prouty & Mears,| first and fifth of the Fifth month, six grains 





to the second premium. | being dropped into each hill, and afterwards 
| thinned out to four. 
Tor tho Shed Ondine. | When the corn was up two or three 


inches, each hill received a sprinkle of plas- 
Great Crop of Corn. ||ter; no other manure was applied. The after 

We, the undersigned, two of the commit-| culture was done with the common corn- 
tee appointed by the Chester and Delaware) |harrow, and one going over with the shovel- 
County Agricultural Society on Crops, do} plough and the hand-hoe, where the weeds 
report, that we have this day viewed the|jin the hill were too near the corn to be 
cornfield of Paschall Morris, Allerton Farm,|jreached by the harrow. Much of the merit 
near Westchester; that we have calculated) of this crop, its freedom from weeds, and con- 
the field to contain over ten acres, and that tinued growth and vigor from the start, are 
the average yield on the whole field is a@ attributable to the deep ploughing and use 
hundred and one bushels and three pecks to lof the Prouty plough. ‘This plough, by its 
the acre. The corn was planted in hills,|| peculiar mode of operation, breaking the tex- 
four and a half by four feet apart, each way,||ture of the sod at the same time that it lifts 
fur grains generally in a hill. The corn|it up and throws it over, pulverizes and 
was cut up and put into shocks containing) crumbles to a certain extent the furrow slice, 
sx hills each way. Several of these shocks|jand by opening it into seams or cracks, ad- 
were taken down from different parts of the||mits a passage for the sun and air to the par- 
held, being an average in size, as far as we)||ticles of soil, meliorating them, and prepar- 
were able to perceive, and upon being husk-||ing for the reception of the crop; and when 
ed, yielded nearly three bushels and a peck'|the harrow is afterwards used, the whole is 
ot earseach, An average one was shelled)jreduced to a finely pulverized state, highly 
ia our presence, and yielded one bushel 4 favourable to the action of the atmosphere, 





a om a pint of shelled corn. and the absorption of its gases, and affording 
_Each shock having occupied 648 square||no harbour for weeds, in the shape of hard 
leet of ground, which being divided into the! and impenetrable clods of earth, not uncom- 
number * square feet in an acre, will give)/mon after the use of many other ploughs, 

ap t of shocks in an acre: this multi-/| This field, when the ploughing was fin- 
pued by the amount in each shock, will give, ished, owing to the open and pulverized ap- 
— as above stated. pone of the sod, and the interstices be- 
eee of this field yielded seven hal tween the furrows being all filled up, allow- 
ushels of ears to the shock, which will give) ing no grass or weeds to be seen, resembled 
‘2 amount of over one hundred and tenjjone already harrowed, and continued mellow 
custels to the acre. The committee will through the season. Pascua. Moxnis. 
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Colours of Flowers. 

To find the colours that contrast, the fol- 
lowing simple and ingenious method may be 
resorted to. Take a sheet of white paper, 
upon which place a red wafer; look at it 
steadily with one eye for half a minute or so, 
without allowing the eyelids to close, and 
then look from the red wafer to another part 
of the white paper; a green spectrum will 
be seen, of the same size as the wafer; and 
this is the colour which would form the true 
contrast to red; in like manner, an orange 
wafer will produce a blue spectrum; and 
hence blue is the true contrast to orange; 
rellow to indigo; green to reddish-violet; 
lue to orange-red; indigo to orange-yellow; 
and violet to bluish-green. By a little at- 
tentive study, it will be seen how easily any 
gardener might make himself acquainted 
with the principles of the science, sufficient- 


ly to avoid gross errors in the composition of 


colour in his flower-beds.— Gardeners’ Jour. 








James Gowen’s Letter to Gen. Richard- 
son on Farming. 


Dear Srr,—The many and various mat- 
ters that have pressed upon me since you 
visited Mount Airy, crowded out to this mo- 
ment the possibility of attending to your en- 
quiries. ‘The time may appear long since 
the subject was left with me, but you will 
recollect, however, that I was to answer at 
my leisure. I advert to this merely to show 
that I cannot be accused of either forgetting 
or neglecting you, and may add, that in turn- 
ing to you even now, I may be accused by 
others, having previous claims, of having 
overlooked them. Be this as it may, or how- 
ever situated, I feel a strong desire to oblige 
you by taking up your interrogatories at 
once, and have only to regret that I have 
neither the time nor the ability to respond 
to them as I could wish. As to the quantity 
of Jand I farm—the crops I cultivate—the 
average crop per acre, the stock I keep and 
have fed—I must refer you to my Report to 
the Committee on Farms, as published in 
the June No. of the “ Farmers’ Cabinet” o 
the present year; likewise to my Reports to 
the Committee on crops for 1842, ’43, and 
44, also published in the Cabinet; which 
will afford you a tolerable idea of my prac- 
tice and success. 

I take up then, your list of inquiries, 
where you remark that [ have said “a farmer 
cannot grow wheat at one dollar per bushel, 
and that he would find it more profitable to 
graze and breed cattle,” and where you add 
“how would I carry out this system?” Be- 
fore replying, I must premise that my re- 
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mark did not embrace all farmers: js 
only applicable to farmers situated — 
much as [ am as toclimate, soil, and man 
W here land and wages are high, myct, — 
be taken from the land to cover ex — 
that is, by an improved culture. th 
should be made to yield double oF treble the 
product it does under the careless en, 
mon system. The new States, with 4, 
cheap lands and rich soils, can prow o.. 
much cheaper than we can, and every... 
their facilities to market will be ince 
and their competition rendered thereby ». 
more formidable. Where wheat Janis aa 
worth no more than five to ten dollars mn 
acre, and of such exceeding richness jp os) 
as to require no manure; where, in many 
places, as [ am informed, they husband », 
manure, but burn even their straw: I » 

not surprised that they can grow wheat 4 

fifty cents per bushel—but where land costs 

from fifty to one hundred dollars per acre 

and of a quality that requires much care ap) 

manure, it is my opinion that wheat at ons 
dollar per bushel, will not pay the husbané. 
man a fair compensation for his capita) and 
labour, in view of contingencies of fij!yr 
in the crop from rust, fly, &c. While | 
make this remark, I must not be understood 
as forbidding entirely the culture of wheat 
among such farmers as I have pointed at: | 
intend no more than to suggest that wheat 
being made so generally a staple of their 
farms, is an oversight, and must prove un- 
profitable in the main, should the article be 
nominally about one dollar per bushel. Some 
farms are better adapted to grain than others 
—those so good for grain, should, to some 
extent, be sown with wheat; others not » 
good, may at times, under certain circun- 
stances, be made to yield wheat. I would 
even have the cotton planters of Mississippi 
to grow wheat—to raise at least as much 
they consume; and so of corn, cattle, and 
hogs. To say that they can get their wheat, 
corn, beef, and pork cheaper from Ohio, than 
they can raise them, is an admission not very 
creditable to their management. It is one 
thing to think of rivalling Ohio in the pre 
duction of these commodities for export, an 
another thing to be independent of her for® 
home supply. Hence there is no particus! 
practice I could recommend, that woul! 
prove advantageous or applicable to all: 
ean only suggest more attention to raising 
and feeding eattle. Some, according to th 
condition and situation of their farms, ™ 
breeders, both for the dairy and the sta!!; 
others, while keeping dairy, may breed 0 
casionally from fine stock; the choice 
mals raised, paying them well for their Um 
and trouble. These branches of husban<'} 
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igpted exclusively, or in part, as circum-|\crops have done for England, Ireland and 
e  ees may justify, and carried out with||Scotland. Why, then, cannot we attempt 
ee spirit, would soon change the cha-||this culture on a small scale in this country 
tr our farming fromm the monotony of | —in Virginia, if you please? Turnips there 
ya and stupid practice of merely sow-|| will grow well as a fall crop, and it strikes 
a at reaping grain, to a varied and inte-||me that the sugar beet could be raised also, 
vesting pursuit, as animated, as it would be//as a spring crop, to advantage. The codling 
T neteened and profitable. || manure of the cow stable, mixed with muck, 
e Soppose 8 man in the possession of some||scrapings of the yard, with sprinklings of 
100 to 150 acres of tolerably good land in| gypsum, and light dressings of lime, would 
ye neighbourhood of Richmond, how shall|| produce good crops of these roots and ruta 
.. make that land support his family com-|/baga. If this be so, who then can fear to 
eatably? Not I am sure, by sowing ee bes overstocked with 20 to 30 head of cattle, 
%) or 30 acres of wheat to reap about 15)\on a farm of 100 acres arable land? Four 
sachels to the acre—8O or 40 acres of corn | or five acres devoted to this culture, would 
40 bushels to the acre—rye and oats in|| produce as much winter provender for cattle 
woportion, and the keeping of 10 to 12 head | as some twenty could do in the ordinary 
f | favoured cattle—had he to paya rent} way. Then for summer, red clover and or- 
f bot $200 a year, he could not pay it, un-} chard grass, lucerne, and corn, sown broad- 
ter such a practice. Well then, suppose | cast, cut green, and fed to the cattle, will 
‘he same farm as fit to raise wheat, &c., a be found to be equally profitable, and save 
shove, should be put under a different prac-|;much land for hay, grain, corn and oats. 
tce—say begin with some 12 or 20 head of}; Under good management, with such a stock, 
erade or improved cattle, and a thorough)|in such a climate as Virginia, the land 
yred young bull—if the capital be small, the ||should be made to yield 80 bushels of corn 


2 oe 
ee te re cl ye 
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native breeds—choosing them for their fine 
forms, the property of milk, and easy feed-. 
ing—the young thorough bred Durham bull) 
is held to be indispensable; his calves will 
be at least half blooded. Every fine heifer 
calf should be raised, the bulls sold. If 
erazing were intended, the bull calves of 
even half blood should be kept for steers; 
but Leontemplate this farm as considerably 
dairy, a little truck or horticultural, &c. In 
twoor three years the bull should be changed 
hr another young full blooded Durham: this 
new bull and the heifers of the former bull 
will produce an improved stock; and in two 
or three years more another change of bull 
wil bring a stock of cattle, if care shall 
have been taken, that will be worth a consi- 
derable sum of money. In all this time they 
wil have cost nothing more than the same 
oumber of inferior cattle would have cost; 
while the sales made of those that can be 
sared, and the intrinsic value of those on 
hand, would, under a fair valuation, amount 
‘oa sum that would surprise many: and this 
result is produced at the trifling sum found 
vetween the price of a yearling Durham 
vail calf, and 4 common one. So much for 
the cattle on this farm. But it may be ob- 
ected, there are too many cattle on so small 
‘ arm;—that this is not the case, I shall 
stempt to show, and offer my practice as 
feported, in proof. ‘The increase in manure 
‘rom such a stock, if properly husbanded and 
‘pplied, will increase the crop of grass, corn, 
&e., three-fold. It would ocenpy too much 
ime to give even a sketch of what the root 


eattle can be selected of the finest of the | to the acre; 30 to 40 of wheat, in the ab- 


sence of fly and rust; and of rye and oats, 
‘and hay in proportion—by good manage- 
/ment, I mean in the main, deep ploughing, 
judicious manuring, and careful seeding. 
The hay and corn fodder should be carefully 
‘secured for winter; and if there could be 
|kept a simple steaming apparatus to steam 
the corn-stalks, with the roots, it would be a 
great saving. The milk and butter that in 
a few years might be sold, together with the 
cattle that could be spared, ought to produce 
a pretty round sum. If to these be added 
the produce of a well cultivated vegetable 
patch, and the market wagon kept regularly 
going with the milk and butter, fruits and 
vegetables, to the city, there could be no 
doubt of success. But who among you will 
put to his hand first, and demonstrate this 
practically ? 

Those who live at a distance from a mar- 
ket, and have large farms, should turn their 
attention principally to breeding and graz- 
ing; they should not separate these two 
branches. It is but too common for the gra- 
zier to depend upon the drover for his sup- 
ply of cattle; in that way he can never be 
assured of the good feeding properties of the 
young cattle he purchases; better by far to 
select a good bull, the character of whose 
breed he can depend upon for easy feeding 
and early maturing, and progress steadily 
and patiently for a few years, and in that 
time he will have possessed himself of a 
breed that will show good proof of his at- 
tention and skill. I am persuaded that the 
improved Durham steers, under proper man- 
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agement, can be turned off regularly at four|;seem content to drudge on, unm; 
years old, to weigh from nine to ten cwt. if, ‘their position, and the burdens ; i = 
this be so, and I have not a doubt of it, what |) them by the nobles—par excellen 

a saving in time and feed is here—nine to} that dis tinyuished class, the protein nok 
ten cwt. of fine beef in four years, against) ticians! Such ts the false position of , Pe 
five or six cwt. of the hard feeding tribe in and so will it be, until the farmers rig 4. 
six to seven years. It appeared strange selves of the trammels in which fact ine 

to me, as passing through several farming) so artfully mvolved them, in the ‘ue 4 % 
districts, to see such devotedness to raising party, and qualify their sons to part; - 


‘ 
" , 


grain, to the almost utter neglect of cattle.|,in the Government, proportionably a c 
As far as the eye could reach from the road, | means and numbers. Let me not, ittenn 
nothing could be seen but grain, with here||be understood as condemning industry es = 
and there a corn-field; while a few stunted |,economy: I mean nothing more thay ra " 
cattle and sheep might be seen running) the hardest toil and the most rigid ec 
along the road-sides, excluded from the fields,|, should not be received as evidence of 
till they and the swine should have a har-|\farming. I am an advocate for inden: 
vest feast in the stubble-field:—I speak now|| No business can ever prosper unless ) { 
of some parts of Maryland and fenuesen-dienario’ on with spirit and constancy: a 
nia—how short-sighted to neglect the cattle, |/can the most profitable returns make }, 
or to keep such a breed! not one in a hun- independent, without the rational and 
dred of hess could, by any force of feeding, |, ‘mendable prudence which teaches us ty | 
be made to weigh 6 ewt., or could be put in||our expenses within the line of our ine, ct 
a condition, from the time it was taken up, || The extremes, extravagance and penurj 
at an expense short of the whole value of| ness, should be avoided by all; and by u 
the animal when he came to be slaughtered. |;more than the farmer. “His ‘prude nee a) 
When I have spoken of this ill-judge vd policy, ||sense of propriety can in no way be | 
I have as often been met with the assertion, || fully tested, than in that of bringing yp p his 
that those farmers knew what they were) children. To reduce his offspring to th 
about, and made more money at farming||condition of slaves, or to bring them UD in 
than I did: but this making, meant no more || idleness, is alike censurable—so much s0, 
than that they saved more money, by ex.| that it were difficult to draw the line, ap: 
pending less upon themselves and families || show which had the advantage; when, a: 
than I did; for I deny that they can make|\\et it be supposed, the common drudge ani 
more by farming than I can, upon a like| the genteel idler inherit each a valuable es. 
quantity of land, so far as the products . tate. The youth trained up in idleness an 
yield in crops and cattle are concerned. if} f|\folly, and the uneducated, who, from cluld. 
some of the farmers alluded to were to be||hood, has been bound to drudgery and inces 
charged with their own labour, and that of | sant toil,—being now in possession—Ww hi, 
their sons and daughters, at such rates as) has the advantage? Why, the idle and fasi- 
they should be entitled to in-another’s em- ‘ionable sprig of “mock- nobility will have tl 
ploy, I would not hesitate to eater the lists| ‘shortest race; -his lands will soon pass | 
with the best of them. But, if they and|jothers, while his stupid contemporary wi. 
their children do all or most of the work,|/hold, not live, upon his all the days of he 
and, by denying themselves many of the|jlife; but then to think of such an existence, 
comforts of life, lay up some money, does it || w ithout one ray of intellectual enjoymen' 
rove that their system of farming is the||to brighten or change its gloomy and stag- 
st! Certainly not. If they could be pre-/|| nant monotony ! : 
vailed upon to improve their practice, it|| To the question whether I think it prott- 
would tend to lighten their load of toil—af-j|able to raise hogs, either for market or do 
ford, without impairing their income, some};mestic consumption, and what breed do | 
relaxation of the drudgery to which they||consider best? I answer, that on such ' 
and their children are doomed—and enable farm as is under view, it would not be pre 
them to avail themselves of the education] fitable to raise hogs for market, that is, for 
furnished by their own involuntary contribu-||fatting to sell on foot or to be slaughtered; 
tions, under the school law: it would redound while with a good breed of hogs, and uncer 
immeasurably to their prosperity and elevate ||circumstances of superabundance of food, 
their children to that rank in society, which|| such as clover, roots, waste vegetables, large 
of right is their legitimate prerogative. It||crop of corn, a few might occasionally & 
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is lamentable to think of the ascendancy || fed over and above the necessary supp!y we 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, and manufac- jfamily use; in like manner, sometimes § 
turers, have acquired over the more nume- imight be proper to fatten one or more stee™, 
rous and wealthier class—the farmers; who e hile in the main, it would be more profit 
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to buy of the grazier or lay in a supply ||their want of size. The sow for breeding 

oe from the butcher. These are mat-||should, it is true, have great length and 
f heel tt 


eors 
ances ane 
ail genera 
cour to pro 


aor the com 


| rule, the farmer should endea- 
iuce whatever he may require 
fort and support of his family, 





that will depend solely upon circum- }depth of carcass; but for fatting, this objec- 
and must be governed by them; but} 


tion is of little consequence, for the want of 


size can easily be provided for by increasing 
the number. If twelve Berkshires, in twelve 


months, with the same amount of feed, will 


id the laying out of money for things|| weigh as much as ten of other breeds, which 
{ avout . ae - 


ee The raising of hogs for family con- 
ie is indispensable ; upon such a farm 
: oe il], of course, be considerable waste 
 eofyse victuals, which would be lost were 
vot for the hogs; then so far as this quan- 
‘ve of feed is concerned, there is a clear 
oa and he must be a poor farmer indeed 
bo cannot make his hogs pay for the ex- 
‘neous supply they will require over and 
shove the portion which has cost nothing; 
yon there is the satisfaction to know that 
.-- bacon, hams and Jard are all of healthy, 
ell fed animals, and of his own raising. 

“Two or three sows, and one choice boar, 
¢ distinct family, should be constantly 
-oot, and well taken care of. It is a great 
vecte of time, and often vexatious to the 


«emer, to be compelled every spring or fal 


look out for pigs to stock his pens, run- 
ine the risk of getting animals that will 
emoty the corn-crib without filling them- 
vives, Far better to raise pigs from a boar 
ad sow known as easy feeders; and should 
there be too many to keep over, there is no 
eighbourhood in which those that can be 
eared will not find a ready sale, if the 
breed be an acknowledged one; to say no- 
‘hing of the satisfaction of having it in one’s 
power to promote the interests of his neigh- 
hour, by supplying him with a boar or sow 
nig to improve his stock. 
The best breed of swine that has come 
under my notice is the English Hampshire, 
especially the sows for breeding. A real 
Hampshire sow, after producing three or 
four litters, may be made, with all ease, to 
weigh 5ewt. when slaughtered. The Ches- 
ter county hog, so called, seems an indiffer- 
ent specimen of the true Hampshire. The 
next best for boars is the Lincolnshire; for 
compactness they are almost equal to the 
pore Berkshires, while they excel them in 
“ze: but of the Hampshires and Lincolns 
there are few to be found of the genuine 
breed. The improved Berkshire is, for easy 
feeding and compactness, equal to any speci- 
men of the swine kind ever produced; but 
they are sadly injured by injudicions breed- 
ing and the imposition of dealers, who some- 
umes have sold any thing that was black or 
spotted, in the shape of a hog, as Berkshire. 
The objection some bring against the Berk- 
“ure, especially the sow, for breeding, is 


in handling twelve instead of ten, is hardly 
worth noticing. There are other breeds, but 
from careless breeding, there can hardly be 
a distinction or difference pointed out among 
them: so it will soon be, I fear, with those 
distinct breeds already referred to, from the 
general carelessness that pervades American 
husbandry. At first a high price is given 
for a pair of pigs, from some crack breeder; 
these, very injudiciously, are from the same 
boar and sow; and thus, at the very start, a 
fatal error is committed, in the affinity of the 
young pair which have been purchased to 
breed from; and this system is possibly con- 
tinued for years, with their produce, until 
the heads of the animals become as large as 
their bodies. There is no animal on the 


-). «e were in his power to have ily cone consume as muchas the twelve, the diflerence 
ci is” : 


|farm that will so soon degenerate from 


breeding “in and in,” as it is called, as the 
hog. 

There is another grand mistake in the 
management of hogs, which I am bound to 
notice—that of turning them out to graze, 
as if they were sheep or goats. “I do not 
class as farmers coming under censure, those 
who provide no stables or sheds for cattle, 
nor barns for hay or grain. ‘To such, admo- 
nition or advice would be useless as to the 
necessity of pens for swine. The ass, the 
goat, the buffalo, and wild boar, have the 
characteristics of the stock adapted to their 
practice. But to those who have large barns, 
comfortable stables, sheds and pens, I would 
take leave to point out the folly of turning 
out their hogs to graze with the cattle du- 
ring the fall. The hog loves ease, and he 
should be indulged; keep him clean, give 
him suitable food, without putting him to 
the trouble to range for it, and he will doze 
and grow fat, and be tender; turn him out 
in the field to seek his food, and you make 
him wild, sinewy and tough, and hard to 
fatten after he is taken up. It is to this 
cause that the bacon, in many instances, is 
so coarse and disagreeable. When I have 
witnessed the hogs feeding with the cows, 
and the eight-rail fences, with the massive 
posts, to keep hogs in and out, I have been 
astonished ; for it struck me that the expense 
in maintaining the four extra rails, with the 
extra size and boring the posts, would make 
a considerable item in the expense towards 
fatting the hogs in pens, to say nothing of 
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the injury done to the pasture, and the dan-||trast between tl 
ger of slinking in the cows, and young heif-||is now found among the 
ers with calf, from the offensive effluvia of|| what it was comparative] 
when they planted their 
I must come to a conclusion; time will||beans, 


the droppings of hogs. 


Cherokee Agriculture. 









TT teense 


1€ state of agricultyr. 


Cherokees, 
Y, a few years 
little crops of con 
&c., by using the Shoulder-blads 


as 
ay 


4 . 


not permit me to go more into detail; the || the deer, instead of the plough and hoe- 
reports referred to in the “ Farmers’ Cabi-|jenumerated some of the advantages . 
would accrue to the people from the ¢... 
encies in this paper; and above all, I rely, ation of an Agricultural Society, in the : 
on your own good sense in adopting and car- || tivation of the soil, in the Managemen: 
rying out the best practice under existing||their household affairs, in the reariy. 


net,” will make up for many of the defici-| 


circumstances. 

I rejoice to find that you, and many other 
intelligent men, are putting your hands to 
the plough—then by every proud and patri- 
otic consideration, do not look back. Think 
of what Virginia was, and what she now is, 
and what should be her purpose. Is there a 
son of the old Dominion who can be so re- 
creant as to abandon her soil—the land of 
his spirited and hospitable ancestors! No!— 
perish the thought! Roll up your sleeves, 
then—devote yourselves to the noble and 
ennobling pursuit of agriculture—resusci- 
tate your lands! Be not ashamed to dig, 
and you will never have to beg or borrow. 
Let your lands no longer reproach you for 
neglecting them. Then will health, plenty 
and prosperity shine upon you, and old Vir- 

inia be again, as she ever was, the boast of 
Coapitaliey and the flower of chivalry. 
James Gowen. 


Gen. Wa. H. Ricwarpson. 





Cherokee Agriculture. 


We have occasionally adverted to the agricultural 
improvements of the Indians, particularly those of the 
Cherokees. In a late number of the Cherokee Advocate 
we find the following interesting statément.—Ep. 


Sarurpay last a highly respectable num- 
ber of citizens met together at this place, in 
compliance with the invitation extended 
through the columns of this paper, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of forming a Society for the promo- 
tion of the agricultural interests of the Chero- 
kees. The meeting convened in the Court 
House, and was organized by appointing— 

W. 8. Coodey, President; Rev. 8S. Fore- 
man, W. 8S. Adair, John G. Ross, Vice-pre- 
sidents, and Wm. P. Ross, Secretary. 

After a few remarks from the President, 
suitable to the occasion, on motion of Mr. 
Thomas F. Taylor, the officers of the meet- 
ing appointed Mrs. Rachel Orr, Mrs. Eliza 
Ross, and Mrs. Sarah Foreman, the commit- 
tee to award the premiums offered by our 
agent, Governor Butler. 

The meeting was then briefly addressed 
by the Rev, 5. Foreman, who drew a con- 


stock and in the dissemination of ysos) 


formation on a variety of subjects inti, ately 
associated with their present condition. 


The committee on the premiums th 


CD fe. 


ported that they had unanimously awars,. 
to Mrs. Nancy Adair, of Flint District, 9, 
silver cup, worth ten dollars, for the ho. 


specimen of home-made cloth, the , 


a ece 


containing not less than ten yards. 


To Mrs. Jane Dougherty, of Flint p 


a. 


trict, a silver cup, worth five dollars, {or +), 


best coverlet. 


To Mrs. Jinny Wolf, of Tahlequah Dis 
trict, a silver cup, worth five dollars, for, 


beaded belt. 


To Miss Catharine Gunter, of Tahlequs) 
District, a cup worth two dollars, for the 
best cradle coverlet. 

And to Mrs. Martha Daniel, a cup wort) 
three dollars, for a pair of socks. 

On this committee Messrs. W. S. Adair. 
Stephen Foreman, Wm. P. Ross, Thomas 
F. Taylor, Wm. 8S. Coodey, and Moses 
Daniel, were appointed; when the meeting 
adjourned to meet at this place on Saturday, 
the 11th day of October, next. 

The meeting, as before stated, was alike 
respectable in number and character, and 
manifested a disposition on the part of at 
least a portion pf our citizens, which under 
proper directions, must exercise a benefic's. 
influence upon their social and industria! in- 


terests, 


We need scarcely say, that we 


sincerely hope that this disposition will be 
encouraged, and that it may have a tene- 
ency to harmonize our people, to unite them 
more closely as members of one family, anc 
to improve their general condition. 

A committee was appointed for a more 
complete organization of the National S~ 


ciety. 





Toracco 1x Massacnusettrs.— The Spring: 
field Republican says, the cultivation o! the 
tobacco plant has been very largely entere 
into in that town and vicinity, within a yee 
or two. One gentleman has twenty-six acres 


of it this season, 


When su 


ccesstully cured 


it proves a very profitable crop, but its cult 
vation requires much care, and it exhausts 
the soil in a large degree, 








No. 62, B. 


‘summer I will probably give you a full and 


. . interesting report on the subject of my re- 
Two new Varieties of Strawberries, by |... canenienenie : ' 


Ww. D. Brinckle, M. D. Yours, &c., 


Mr. Eprror :-— _ W. D. Brincsre. 
Philadelphia, October 28th, 1845. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 





THE PRESIDENT. Sarin 

The President—No. 40, C. of my collec- | Peaches and Plums. 
tion—was produced by artificially crossing, || On the estate of Mr. Halsey, of Astoria, 
in the spring of 1843, Hovey’s Seedling) [., I., is a peach orchard, in which he has 
with the Elton. As soon as the berry was)'made an experiment between growing his 
ripe, which was on the 23d of June, the seed|'trees in grass land, and that of keeping 
was planted. The plant fruited for the first | them under constant cultivation, treating 
time in June, 1845. Blossom large, with) them otherwise precisely alike. Those in 
perfect anthers. Leaf small, leaf stem hairy.|\the cultivated plot are at least twice the 
Fruit very large, highly glazed, irregular in||stze at six years old of those in the grass- 
shape, of a dark rich crimson colour, with || plot ; they also bear well, while from the 
seed of a lighter shade—flavour fine. others little fruit has been plucked, and that 
of an inferior quality. The crop usually 
grown ainong these trees is potatoes, well 
The Clara Victoria,—No. 62, B. of my|'manured. Where peaches are cultivated 
collection—so called after one of my little ‘in large orchards, it is generally considered 
daughters, is the result of a cross between)|best to plough the land well, and keep the 
the Methven Castle and the Elton, the latter)! ground in potatoes or corn; but the smaller 
being the male parent. ‘This cross was also grains, especially wheat or rye, have been 
made in the spring of 1843, and the seed found highly prejudicial to both trees and 
was planted on the 28th of June of the |fruit. The finest variety of peaches culti- 
same year. It fruited for the first time in|| vated here are the George the Fourth. They 
June, 1845. Blossom large. with perfect are indeed juicy and luscious in the extreme. 
anthers. Leaf of medium size, somewhat} Another little experiment made by Mr. HL, 
cupped, and of a dark colour. Fruit very | was with plum trees. He had two rows of 
iarge, beautifully symmetrical in form, broad jthese standing in the open garden several 
at the base, and gradually tapering to a' years, without producing fruit. He then 
point; of a light crimson colour and fine |took them up, and set them against a high 
favour. brick wall, since which they have borne well. 
These two plants with many more of my |He attributes this to the root pruning they 
new varieties, have been sent to the follow- |underwent in transplanting, and adds, that 
ing nurserymen: Mr. Hancock, of Burling- | since removed, they have not been attacked 
ton; Mr. Buist, of this city; Mr. Kenrick, |by the curculio, For this exemption no rea- 
of Boston; and Mr. Prince, of Flushing. _||son can be given, save that the insect does 

Mr. Edwin Middleton, near Darby, has not find the trees so readily when trained 
upwards of fifty of my new kinds in culti- |against a wall, as when in open ground.—~ 
vation, and will fully test their merits, Next | American Agricullurist. 





CLARA VICTORIA. 
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he : 
our delicious fruits by the art of culty 


Extracts from an Address 
Delivered before the Agricultural Society |The grove and the shrubbery give shade 


of New Castle County, Del., on the first jane mee the feathered tribes to com: r 

j +" y Lee : a ae |jand shelter, who reward us with their ,... 

day of its Exhibition, Sept. V7th, 1845,\\4 write | wa mt Mel. 

by the Hon. Jonathan Roberts, of Penn-|\°?; eS SMSOUF ministers & ich repas: ; 

sala all our senses, it gives health to realize , 
full fruition of enjoyment. 

“Mr. Presipent,—I have noticed the|| ‘Woman in her right place, ove): ,,. 
successful progress of your Society and In-||be, and cannot be exempt from ane * 
stitute, through a Jong series of years. To||labour. Within my memory, she gc. 
be with you on your Tenth Annual Exhibi-||in the field to gather in the harvest: aie 
tion is a realization I could hardly have}| virtue then when her home was smal} od 
hoped for. Age may well have taught me,||her furniture simple. The wealthiest (-.. 
it Is too late to seek distinction for any thing||ers then drank from wooden bows and 
I may say on this occasion. [ appear before ||off wooden platters. Her dwelling has », 
you with a just apprehension that I may||become spacious, and gives her a ful] pono 
come far short of what the time and subject|jof employment better suited to her charse. 
call for. In mixing with you I have felt||ter, and demands for her mind a higher cy). 
those sentiments arise in my mind that merit||ture than was called for when her task Was 
ever demands. I cannot be unmindful of||mere drudgery.” ? 
those who have preceded me, and the re-|}| “A taste and fondness for plants seems 
sources and qualifications they brought to||inherent in woman: they become dear anj 
awaken and command your attention. In|/interesting, though silent friends. The: 
the discharge of the office you have been|/can exercise the affections without distur). 
pleased to assign me, I can but little hope|jing the passions. Who can look upon tly 
to enlighten you on arts which your Exhi-|| doors nd emai of the humblest cottage, 
bition proves you to understand and prac-||shaded and embellished with plants, and net 


tice so well. fee] respect for,those who inhabit it. Plants 
“The plan of your Society and Institute, 


aid to effect a great moral purpose, in sof. 
so far as my knowledge goes, is original.||ening the heart and soothing and tranquil 
Nowhere else has the whole series of rural,|}izing the mind. A little care and attention, 
domestic and useful arts, been brought into|jcompatible with every condition, wil] sur- 
exhibition, as we have witnessed them to be|/round us with foliage and flowers through 
here. It is not a mere show of stock and|jevery season, and put smiles on the sternest 
field culture, with a view to excite appetite || winter.” 
for high profit. Here a great variety of|| “We have all witnessed the good effects 
tastes may be gratified and pleasurable feel-||of bringing together the fruits of rural labor; 
ings awakened, little connected with the|| with those of the artizan and manufacturer, 
mere love of gain. Hard handed labour||they are among the great pillars on which 
can relax its vigor to mingle with that deli-||rests the social fabric. They form but one 
cacy, refinement and grace, which woman|linterest togethet with those who pursve 
can shed over every scene where her pre-||trade and commerce, distribute justice, cu’. 
sence is afforded. No moral purpose can||tivate science, minister relief to disease, and 
reach its best result, in which her hand andj|consolation to the mind. The fruits of the 
mind have not had participation. For what||labors of these latter classes cannot le 
end were flowers made to bloom, of every||brought into exhibition, they can only be 
form and tint, redolent with fragrance?||felt, not seen. No stronger ligaments 0! 
surely not all to be wasted on the desert air.||interest can exist than ‘those which run 
Eden still blooms for those who delight in||through the whole people, who look to sou 
the culture of the garden. It is there alone||kind of employment to supply their wants 
flowers reach their greatest perfection. Bot-||and comforts, or for public usefulness. They 
any has only very lately turned its attention|| may all feel brotherhood and interest here, 
to garden flowers, which it had before de-|jas they will find room and will be have. 
nominated monsters: they are now held|/with warm welcome. a 
justly, to be a happy display of the wisdom}|| “Human subsistence must be drawn irom 
and goodness of the Creator. The perfec-||the earth, while to the mechanical ané use 
tion of flowers by culture, is no more mon-||ful arts man must owe his comforts and en 
strous, than that grace and beauty, which||joyments of high convenience.” _ a 
are woman's embellishment. It is not toj}| “We re ask with gratification, ¥™ 
gratify the senses of seeing and smelling||changes and advances have been mace © 
only, that divine goodness has ene the|| less than halfa century, immediately aroun 
crabs and wildings of nature have become 
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become by the facilities of communi-||trous failure. It seems to have been too 
- ene commercial community. Pro-|;much the habit, to stimulate agricultural 
xe bought in the morning market of} improvement by a spirit of gain unconge- 
philadelphia, may be dressed for dinner in|nial with the pursuit. A cow or sheep has 
se neighbour cities. Very soon intercourse||been made to sel] for thousands, a bud or a 
| pass with lightning speed. Your beau-||potatoe for a hundred cents. A great crop 
“et eity of W iimington, will share tull|\is sometimes held forth as what all may ob- 
ely in the prosperity of this sisterhood.| tain certainly by a certain process. In fifty 
your markets have been opened and en-| years | have seen no such harvest as that of 
yrzed for the products of your industry, and} 1803; it resulted from no better or more dili- 
‘ye access to the lime of the upper country,|\gent culture, than in the forty-nine other 
vag awakened an almost enviable activity|years; some of which were almost entire 
sod thrift among your citizens, Your posi-||failures. It is perhaps no unfair estimate to 
‘on allows you to share in the benefits of a|look for something equal to a failure of the 
zypendous combination of improvements,|| wheat crop, once in five to ten years. Corn 
onencumbered with the burdens which good||may be put at fifteen, it gives to the farmer 
things pushed to extremes, have levied on} the most certain return of all the plants we 
ome of your neighbours. The thrifty man|jcultivate. The whole summer cultivation 
over deserves, as he enjoys, the reward of|jis more certain of good product than that 
his labours. || which has to encounter the winter’s expo- 
“Jt is our felicity to cultivate a soil ofsure. In a well prepared, strong soil, with 
varied products. ‘To the bread crops of the|rare exceptions, they will succeed. The 
od world we have superadded the corn|,extended summer culture in latter times 
slant, fully perfected by our warm nights|\has very much increased the products of the 
snd hot suns. It must result from the skill|\soil. 
and sagacity of one of your members, that|| “I have not witnessed a mere premium 
we have not realized nor learned half its|\crop, disregarding every thing but the re- 
value. ‘turn, to have been of much value in the 
«Next after bread and flesh, salt and su-||progress of farming. It will rarely square 
var, form the most necessary ingredients in||with a good practical husbandry. A great 
our aliments. Chemistry has disclosed a|| product to be practical, must enter into a 
multitude of facts in regard to the composi-||course of culture that will leave the ground 
ton of sugar, and to the substances from|jundeteriorated if not improved. In a sytem 
which it may be extracted; it remained|jof farming suited to our grounds, it is not so 
until recently, to be made known, that||much great products in special cases, as a 
maize was among those which gave the} judicious course of culture and application 
richest return. Sugar is no longer necessa-|lof' manures. 
rily an intertropical product, or one of a low | “The cultivated grasses have become of 
latitude, ‘the highest value, both as to their product 
“It is a good practical maxim, to raise|and in a course of good culture. They are 
whatever we can, and to buy only what more! |equally important in good farming connected 
our means and comfort require. with ploughed crops, and it is required in 
“There are few farms where less than|\their growth for success, that there should 
three to six hundred pounds of sugar are)|be a thorough working of the soil during 
consumed annually. Mr. Webb's estimate,|/two seasons, to destroy weeds and make the 
vased on experiment, gives assurance that ‘ground friable. A full course of crops, from 
\uis amount may be approached, from the||the breaking up of the lay until another 
product of one acre of ground. Between|\course is commenced is necessary, to give 
ulgh prices for produce, and reduction of|\the proper elements, to form a just estimate 
expenses by growing our own comforts,|\of the success and merit of the farmer. A 
taere will be found little difference.” ‘single crop as has been noted, may occur 
“The farmer has to encounter unfavour-|;more by accident, than as due to skill and 
avle seasons, liability to disease in his crops|\management. It may also be very much 
and the depredations of insects. At best he ‘magnified in the amount, by sacrificing to 
# not to look for a sudden acquisition ofjjobtain it, the great consideration of keepin 
wealth or continued large profits; he is,||up the fertility of the soil. Land shoul 
uowever, exempt from the anxieties of great ‘never be impoverished in a good course of 
risk, While health and peace accompany/|culture. In this as in much of human affairs, 
“s engagements; a boon great gains cannot||the stationary point is hardly to be main- 
“estow. Large profit is contingent on thel|tained, it mast either improve or become 
hazards of trade, and even there, instances|| worse. 


* success bear a small proportion to disas-|} “In the close of the last century and the 
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early part of this, the foreign demand for ‘necessity. Wheat must remain to he 
farm produce was such as almost to give |crop of great value in the interior, anj » 
spasmodic stimulus to rural industry. Such open fallow system will be followed oom 
unnatural prosperity affected our habits, as | was in this region, until the increase o se 


to produce evils not yet fully realized. It) ple together with uncertain ret) 








ii rms, 9 
was found much easier to lower the stand-| impose a necessity for a more diversitia: 
ard of habits and manners, than to bring) tillage. We may look for the impoverich, 


them back to a right point, when those who) ment of the Western paradise in Process of 
till the earth control their wants by their||time, before renovation succeeds. There 
means. Through all those piping times,||and everywhere, the farmer must adapt | ) 
there were those who looked to what we) crops to his soil and his market, ty e@.. 
now see and feel, a world at peace. Every) which, all his sagacity will be called jp, 
people are compelled to nourish and to hus- exercise. Lands may be fertilized to 
band home resources. Maritime commerce) fruitful, but adaptation of crops, with «4. 
is about to be brought within the compass of} and judgment is only of second importanes 
a wholesome exchange of commodities, not|| Success in one or a few instances, wil} }. 


to be paid on one side with gold.” found not to warrant the conclusion, ths: 
“In proceeding thirty miles north from) because one or a few great results hav, 
this city, what a variety of soils we find) been obtained, that they may be looked 
crowded into that narrow space, demanding || with certainty. 
treatment and attention equally various. In|) ‘The root growing for animal subsistence. 
the first settlement of this section of coun-| cannot in this climate be of so great import. 
try, while the lands were yet fresh, wheat | ance as in the moist and high latitudes of 
= a pretty certain return and became the Europe. The potatoe there has become t)¢ 
rst object of cultivation. Buckwheat was, best succedaneum for bread. Though a ya). 
almost the only summer crop, sometimes uable growth with us, its quality and pro. 
yielding a great return, but liable to injury duct must ever be less certain and of |ess 
from drought, hot suns, and frosts. It agreed, consequence. The varieties cultivated, ip 
well, however, with the wheat culture in/|my early remembrance, were but of little 
open fallow, but has very much ceased to be culinary value. Here and even further 
raised in our stronger lands, because it can) south, it has become an important vegetable. 
no longer enter into a judicious course of) A quick growth in a cool atmosphere, is ne 
tillage. The flour is still sought as a great) cessary, fully to perfect its quality with us 
delicacy; but this demand has not tended to|, Wheat is adapted to a wider cultivation; it 
restore its cultivation. Wheat having fre-| will vegetate in air where our native grasses 
quently of late years given but light har-|are stagnant, and will mature at a proper 
vests, rye, oats, corn and potatoes have) elevation under a vertical sun. It has given 
claimed attention. Rye became in a great a good cropon the Kennebec, as cotton might 
measure, a substitute for wheat, as an article, chance to succeed here; but in either case 
of bread stuff. In 1836 and sonie subsequent) it would hardly repay the attention it would 
years, rye has proved less certain in return)|call for. Of the four staples of which piece 
than even wheat, and the potatoe has at | goods are composed, cotton is now applied 
length been affected with a disease unknown) most ———s and to the greatest variety 
until a very late period; it has always been|| of purposes. It never can, however, be 
liable to injury from drought, the more 20, ||come a substitute for animal wool, lint and 
since it has been cultivated in a short sea-||silk. It would be an error, therefore, to 
son. ‘These occurrences urge the expedi-| look to it as our main resource. Woollen 
ency of a varied culture, even in the crops) and linen garments are as desirable a com- 
we look to for the great and essential article) fort through the whole cotton growing regia 
of bread. ‘as they are further north. How broad s 
“The rapid opening of fresh lands for the |basis is thus presented for domestic e% 
growth of wheat, has in recent years, given||changes.” 
a large amount for export, and in conse-||  Manures present an object of primary 
quence its price has been reduced, so esj}importance in cultivation of every kind. A® 
hardly to meet expenses in this vicinity,||adequate supply has become with us a carr 
even under good tillage. Still it is and) nal concern. It ought to be a never omitte: 
must remain an article for which the farmer | effort, to make the farm produce its own In 
can find no substitute. But the richest soils) nures. This though the best, will be mo= 
found in the wide domain of the West may)|likely a late resource. Lime made caust 
be exhausted, and our experience teaches||or combined with acids, is an article fovne 
that a system of renovation can only bel/in limited extent; but seldom beyond the 
looked for, under the promptings of stern||reach of farmers in a well settled country, 
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with pride and gratification. It has tended 
to make me a happier man, and one more 
useful to others than myself. Though I 
have been for half a century a tiller of the 
earth, I feel full fraternity with those who 
exercise the mechanic arts. In the sequel 
of life man seems by a sort of instinctive 
impulse, to recur to the art of cultivation. 
No matter what has engaged his earlier at- 
tention, or what may have been his success 
in business, to the field and garden he looks 
at last to realize enjoyments no other scene 
can give. Cultivation owes much to the 
taste and enterprise of some of our distin- 
guished merchants and professional men. 
We have still to look for much from them. 
They will act more from taste and public 
spirit, than for mere profit, which will have 
lost to them much of its charms. They 
bring to their new avocation means to ex- 
periment, and leisure to observe and weigh 
the result. By such a process are useful 
truths only to be wrought out. 

“This country, as it were, but yesterday 
was found by our ancestors, overshadowed 
by ancient forests. The labour was to re- 
move, not to cultivate; a labour not yet 
wholly accomplished. Our oaks and pines 
are, however, fast: receding from us before 
the potency of the axe. Our hickory, re- 
cently admitted by botanists to rank as a 
family, has become scarce. I know of no 
substitute for its timber in the useful arts, 
either native or foreign. Who has thought 
of rearing or sparing this tree? Having a 
tap root, it is as little hurtful to grain and 
grasses as almost any other tree. Its growth 
is accelerated in the open air. The fruit of 
some of its varieties is of such richness and 
flavor, that commerce has found throughout 
the world no rival. I have heard the vene- 
rable Duponceau say, ‘it graced the board 
and gave zest to the meals of the father of 
his country, at Valley Forge.’ 

“Europe has long held our locust in high 
desert as an ornamental tree. Its flowers 
and its leaflets are formed in the line of 
beauty, yet fragrance added to this, forms 
but a small part of its merits. It is pecu- 
liarly fitted for cultivation, and its growth is 
rapid without impoverishing the soil. The 
monctony of the ocean prairies of the West 
is spoken of as painful to the sight; a country 
denuded of its trees, as too much of ours is 
becoming, is little less painful to behold. To 
animals, cool and refreshing shades are as 
vivifying in summer heats, as the shade of 
a rock in a weary land, to the way-worn 
traveller of the desert. Trees properly 
placed are not more a relief from summer 
heats, than a protection from the blasts of 
winter aud the storms incident to every 


nd 


") Tt is sometimes applied, however, with 
vile apparent advantage. No substitute 
been or can be found, for barn-yard ma- 
mm It never fails to produce effect. It 
~ eat easily overdone in application, and 
alle as a fertilizer after its stimulating pro- 
ties have ceased. Both lime and gypsum | 
vo often wasted by excess in use. When! 
a «have become saturated with them they | 
ory much cease to act. They are never- 


j.olees almost indispensable in the fertilizing 
land, but they go but a short way unac- 
»moanied by dressings that have passed 























onder animals, While quick lime is bene- 
éeial to every soil, gypsum seems not to 
aye that quality. An eminent farmer and 
writer in New York has stoutly denied that 
* has any effect on vegetation. He would 
© a bold man that would deny it to have 
that quality here. In Britain it has been 

‘tle known asa manure; while it is held 
in estimation with us, and in Germany. 
Rone-dust has been represented as produc- 
ing very surprising results. I have never 
witnessed its application, nor has it so far as 
| know, scarcely been used as a manure on 
this side of the Atlantic. It must be of lim- 
ted obtainment under the most saving econ- 
omy. It is perhaps the most practical em- 
bxdiment of the phosphate of lime, and a 
sod application for a wheat crop. 

“Guano 13 the latest substance that has 
been brought into notice in the list of ma- 
oores. I have witnessed its application but 
toa very limited extent. The benefit af- 
forded, if any, was not striking. Its analy- 
sis indicates that it has stimulating qualities, 
and it seems to be better adapted to soils al- 
ready fertile, than those of more meagre 
condition. ‘T'o stable manure we must main- 
'y look, to fit our Jands for more costly stim- 
vlants, ‘he early application of lime pro- 
duced a much greater effect upon ploughed 
crops, than it has subsequently done. It is 
now found to be most beneficial to the cul- 
‘vated grasses; and thus adds greatly to! 
‘he wealth of the barn-yard. Experience 
‘as not allowed me to place much value on 
zreen dressing. An equal amount passed 
‘trough the stables will pay any additional 
‘sour that may be required for that pro- 
“The gathering of the harvest is no 
“nger the hazardous and laborious employ- 
ent it remained to be even in recent mem- 
‘ry. Much more is now better done and in 
“worter time, than in previous periods. In 
early life I spent some eight years in a me- 
chanical employment; and though my skill 
never could satisfy my taste, yet I look to 
“at €ra of my life when I was a tradesman, | 
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“oe nie 
season. You have that excellent variety of||not come in contact with, and Will y 


quicks, known to us as the New Castle 
thern. On sites suited to its growth, it 
forms a good and durable enclosure. ‘Tim- 
ber fences have advantages in interior situa- 
tions, being easily removed and giving less 
harbour to intrusive vegetation. The hedge 
is the most permanent fence; but in many 
localities it may be fairly questioned if it be 
cheaper than timber structures. We have 
noticed the locust; not inferior to which 
perhaps, is the red cedar. It is of sponta- 
neous growth; requires but small space, and 
is easily trained to make a fair bole. The 
cedar is a highly protective tree, and it has 
been represented by experienced engineers, 
as preferable for rail-road sills, to any spe- 
cies of oak of this region, or even the locust. 
By some it is hunted out as a nuisance more 
noxious than the ox-eyed daisy. 

“Farming has been too much confined 
with us to the culture of annuals, or of 
plants of few years duration. The time 
18 fast approaching when we should think ot 
growing the oak and the pine, which require 
more than a century to mature, and which 
will endure for many. If they be planted 
“jit must be for posterity and the immortal 
gods,”’ as Lucian makes an old man answer, 
when he was interrogated for whom he was 
planting an oak. The largest trees during 
their growth may be made to give present 
value to the ground they occupy. I have 
seen a white pine tree, within twenty miles 
of Philadelphia, growmg in the open aur, 
with a bole one hundred and fifteen feet 
high. This is an interesting fact. Twenty 
trees of similar dimensions could have stood 
on the ground around the mansion, little oc- 
cupied by anything else. This was on a 
soil very inferior to that upon which this 
tree grows in the valley of the Susque- 
hanna.” 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Crossing Seeds. 


To rue Eprror: 

Sir,—Through the medium of your valu- 
able work, | would give to the public a new 
idea on the growing of grain. I call it new, 
because I never saw it in print or heard it 
advanced by any person:—and that is, to 
cross all grain in sowing. If you have a 

kind or quality of wheat, never sow it 
onger than two or three years without get- 
ting some of the same from a neighbour, 
and mix it well on the barn floor previously 
to sowing. By this means, when the grain 
blossoms, the farina will cross with such 
grain or blossom as it had for a long time 










Vor. ¥ 


Dod 


a more thriving and healthy stalk ths, 
|sow the same grain fora long period wis). 
jmixing. To make it plain—I put, , 
the same principle as crossing jn +). °_ 
mal creation; we know, if we have +). 
stock of any kind, it must be crocs. 
others, if we would keep up its eho... 

It is well known that hogs, sheep, o | 
other stock, will soon degenerate if a 
run together without crossing; and | | 
is equally necessary in grain and seu. 
all kind. This idea occurred to wo ~. 
five or six years ago, and I have practi. 
since on my farm, and have recomien,, 
it to my neighbours; and among other. . 
several medical gentlemen, who concur » 
me in opinion. I think I must have ty): 
the idea from seeing corn mix, and obser; » 
single stalks growing in the garden on w\,.. 
I never saw a good ear of corn, being diy». 
utive, or only speckled with a few gr: 
over the cob, its own farina not having (\ 
impregnated it. We know that corn y 
cross, and why not wheat, rye, oats, pots. 
toes, and every plant of the same species 
Women who attend their gardens, know the: 
cabbage will cross, and radishes run out, & 
Some may suppose if grain will cross in thy 
blossom, that wheat and rye would mix, bu: 
this does not necessarily follow, they being 
different kinds of grain. 

It is a generally received opinion among 
farmers, that it is necessary to cliange th 
grain from one soil to another, to ensur 
good crop; this, in my opinion, is erroneous: 
the changing from one soil to another is 
little or no benefit; it all depends on cross 
ing the blossom, and if this is done ever 
two or three years, the grain will never de- 
generate; it will answer equally weil | 
cross diflerent kinds of wheat, if they mpe: 
at the same time. Several farmers whom | 
have spoken to on the subject, remarked « 
so happened that they mixed up difieren: 
kinds of wheat in sowing, not having see. 
sufficient of one kind, and they had alway: 
a better crop, without suspecting or know.ng 
the reason. 

I have sown the red chaff white whes'. 
sixteen years, and now raise as good crojs 
as at first sowing; for the last six year: 
have crossed it regularly, and since I mixee 
my potatoe seed with my neighbours, ‘cr 
nately, with one and another, I can raise ® 
much better crop than before [ did so. | 
my opinion be correct, I consider it @ matter 
of much importance in agriculture; farme 
will give up the erroneous idea of chang" 
from one soil to another, and persons De 
not speculate by offering or advertising * 
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od of wheat for sale at a high price, | For the second-best stud-horse, adapted to 


= oo is nothing new about it. field and road, to “John Consul,” the pro- 
phen \ S. Hester. || perty of William Cottman, of Montgomery 
cneator ¢0., Pa., October 2th, 1845. county, $4. . 
7 ————— For the best mare, adapted to the field 
ynnual Exhibition of the Philadelphia}/and road, to “Victoria,” the property of 
Agricultural Society. Robert K. Redding, of New Jersey, 88. 
rqis display took place at the Lamb Tavern, on the|| For the second-best do., do., to “ Tippoo,” 


: and Qird of last month, and the Ploughing Match ithe property of William Runyan, of aston, 
ie ith, in a field in the vicinity. The weather || &4. 


and clear as could be wished. We could) For the best horse colt. between two and 


Ane 
. iu 





' delig speci- || ¢ : 
_areely have had more thoroughly delightful speci-|| fy, years old, to “ Bay Blacklegs,” the pro- 
fa Pennsylvania autumn, than the three days || perty of John Sharpless, of Delaware county, 
ocenpied by the Society: and when we speak of |) ee - . 


j Ti umnal day, those who have . 
lightful American wutum ; | For the second-best do. do, to “ Grouse,” 
ej it in the country, will know that we would 


peak ||the property of James Dicks, of Delaware 
-e eV at is elastic and bracing in the || ee ’ 
yace every thing that ie oa =. 


i 





that is comfortable in the temperature, and gorge- | Woe tin Base eine colt béeween teeta 
four years old, to “ Miss Gip,” the property 
of R. J. Ruffner, of Philadelphia county, $6. 
There were no horse colts one and two 
years old, worthy of notice, offered. 
The committee express their regret that 
‘ton Smith, one of the Vice-presidents of the Society, || the display of horses should have been so 
Dr George McClellan, of this city, was introduced, and || limited, especially in a district of country 
-irossed a large, attentive, and highly respectable au-|| which can boast with truth, of its thorough- 
ence evidently much to their gratification. He took|| bred and other excellent stock. The com- 
ceasion to remind us, among other things, that facts|| munity does not seem to recard these exhi- 
ind experiments in agriculture could be but slowly|/bitions with that degree of interest whieh 
tained, and however important in themselves, bebo they certainly deserve, and the committee 
sot to be relied on to the exclusion of principles. Tee) ean therefore only express the hope, that at 
| 


-o nature’sclothing. Our autumns are eee 
- their superior richness in beauty, but to be appre- | 


te! they must be witnessed. Our farmers and 
rs made good use of the occasion, and gave a large | 
srendance throughout On the 23rd, at noon, imme | 
stely after the premiums were announced by nae-| 


} 





n who can go to work with the light of sound prin-|) future displays of the kind there will be no 


ciples to guide him, will doubtless make more rapid || dagciency to complain of in this respect 
od certain progress in his pursuit, than he who de 7 OweEN SHERIDAN 
ae ’ . . , 


ods upon his own tardy accumulation of facts from Jacos Perers 
erper;ments, Wy — ‘ 

| , os. Penn Gas 

[he Society dined together on each day, and the | PR rp ae ear 
sparkling of the champaign, and wit, and rich flow of| G. : - W : 

quence, made joyous occasions. We cannot help ARRETT TLLIANGON, 


inking, however, that Adam’s ale is about, after all, | Committee. 
the best digester of an agricultural festivity: and| CATTLE OVER TWO YEARS OLD. 
that our Agricultural Societies would do well on these . : 
ecasions not to lag behind the age, but to respond to The committee on cattle over two years 
the wholesome and wel! understood opinions of the| old, report, that after having carefully ex- 
community. amined the character and quality of the dif- 
We regretted the absence of our friend James Gowen, || ferent animals presented to thein, they award 
‘rom the ground, as well as his splendid cattle and hogs; | the following premiums, Viz: 
sud still more regretted that serions indisposition|| For the best Durham bull, over three 
should be the cause. Those who had the labour and| years old, to John Hunter, for “ Duke of 
responsibilities of the preparations, no doubt felt the || Wellington,” by “Prince of Wales.” 810. 


vantof his judgment and assistance on the occasion. For the next best do. to do., for “ Bruce,” 
‘he following are the reports of the different commit- by “Prince of Wales,” &5 
lees. — En r 








; ee For the best Durham bull, between two 
J ON HORSES. land three years old, to Jacob Serrill, for 
he undersigned having discharged the/|* Carbon,” $8. 





‘uty imposed upon them by the Society, beg! For the next best, to S. R. Simmons, for 
fave to submit the following report : “ Comet,” #4. 

_, 10 the thorough-bred horse, “Sir Peter|| For the best Devon bull, to R. T. Potts, 
'easle,” the property of Joseph H. Wallace, || for “ Merion,” $6. 

of Philadelphia, they award the premium of $5. For the best Ayrshire bull, to David Boyd, 
Por the best stud-horse, adapted to the|| for “ Rob Roy,” 86. 

field and road, to “Comet,” the property of|| For the best Alderney bull, to John R. 
‘overt K. Redding, of New Jersey, $8. —_|| Supplee, for “ Stephen Girard,” $6. 
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For the best Durham cow, over four years 
old, to I. W. Roberts, for “ Jessie,” $8. CATTLE UNDER TWO YEaRs 


For the next best do., to Dennis Kelly,|| The committee on neat cattle, 
for “ Patience,” 4. years old, report that after having 

For the best Durham cow, between two |the animals submitted to them, t 
and four years old, to Dennis Kelly, for premiums as follows: 
“Sally Walker,” $8. | 

For the next best do., to George Martin, | oan best te ae bull between 
for “ Victoria.” $4 > jand two years old, to Dennis Kelly. ¢., ; 
eT ye, } | bull “ Valentine,” the premi — 

For the best heifer of mixed breed, be-)| For the ial ad y : "D of Sf. 
tween two and three years old, to Samuel |), bull “ Bruce.” 3 Oy FO Dr. Barton, fo» 
Owens, for “ Lucy,” S4. vieoee 


¥ 

For the next best do., to Dennis Kelly,|| ian a ee rr Ae le aaet T 
= Delight,” $2. | For the next best do., to John R. 
or the best heifer of native breed, be- os ” 
\for his bull “ Alexander S2 

tween two and three years old, to R. T.|) the beat. Datham heif toD 
Potts, for “ Blossom,” $4. | for “* Kitty Clover,” #6 ot, 0 it. Barton, 
For the best cow of Durham blood, | For the best heifer of mixed ined. @ 


Owen Jones, for “ Dumpty,” $6. iT 
: , oe as ie Isaac W. Roberts, for “ Blossom,” $4. 
“ ea best do, to B.D. Potts, mT For the next best do., to John Jeffry, 
° iihie 6“ ’ . : . 
For the best Alderney cow, to John Han) Regolette, 2. 
’ or the best heifer of native breed, 4, 


6s r* ‘ ~ * "se 

ter, for Kitty Clover, SO. ~ _ ||Samuel Cooper, for “ Rachel,” 4. 

For the best cow of mixed blood, to Sam-||" yp : 

. ; - ” eo For the next best do., to Elizabeth Ser; 

uel Cooper, for “ Fair Helen,” $2. “Tile? @ PT, 

For the best cow of native breed, to George [for © Lily,” $2. 
Pm es aa tg ’ ="|| The committee take pleasure in mention. 
—_—— alas aay jing that there were a large number of fine 


‘ Ss j | aiid 
For the next best do., to Michael Daly, cattle exhibited, for which no premium cou: 


for “ Sally,” $2. Ibe 

, soba . awarded, among which were a very fine 
For the best yoke of working oxen, refer- : . J hoe 

ence being had to their performances toll Young steer of native breed, the property «i 

George Blight, &8 | Mr. Joshua Malony, and two very hand. 
For the next best do., to Alexander John- as ee pone a ae ray a 

son, #4. — artin, the other of Jacob Valeo. 
‘or the best fat steer, to David S. Bunt-|| sate 

ing, $6. 


‘he committee noticed with pleasure oan 


LD 
under | 

€Xam They: 
hey aw ar 





S r ] 
Supplier 1 


JosepH Crawrorp, 
Aaron Jounson, 
Josern Georcr, 
CHARLES Garrett, 
Joun Jonnsox, 


thorough-bred Durhams, that were by the 
rules prohibited from again entering into! 
competition, among which were Mr. Keliy’s siete 
“Prince of Wales,” and Mr. Roberts’ cow | 
“Victoria.” Mr. Dennis Kelly exhibited, also, about 
Some very fine Durham stock was exhib-||twenty head of very superior young cattle, 
ited by Mr. O. Sheridan, as well as some||of Durham blood, of his own raising, many 
very superior animals of mixed blood andj\of which are strongly marked with the fine 
native breed, by Messrs. Rodgers, H. John-||points and good qualities of their sire, 
son, M. Daly, and 8. Martin. “Prince of Wales,” who made his appear 
Three pair of young a oxen were|lance in his usual fine condition, and having 
exhibited by I. W. Roberts, Henry Dull,||already obtained the highest honours, cou! 
and Wm. W. Roberts. not be offered for premium again. 
The committee would have been much ? 
gratified, had the Society ee to SHEEP AND SWINE. 
extend the premiums to more of the enter- ; —n 
rising and spirited farmers, and others that, a eae te - yon on *t lenin . 
one contributed go liberally, to the present. a Zs y beg leave to make the follows 
large and interesting display of cattle. — 
Tuomas S. Woopwarp, 
Davin Lyons, 
BensJaMIn SERRILL, 
Davip GrEorGE, 
Tuomas S. Smiru, 
Committee. 


For the best four Leicester ewes, to Re 
bert Harmer, the premium of $4. ; 
For the second best do., to Aaron Clem 
ent, $2. 
For the best buck of mixed breed, to [sss 
Newton, $4, 
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ee es ee Eee 
For the best broad-tailed buck, to Isaac! year. The evidence of careful breeding 


Newton, $4. |\Was remarkably observable. 
Por the best five Southdown ewes, to) Isaac Newron, 
,sron Clement, S41. | Davin Wurratt, 
” Por the next best do., to John Johnson, $2. Joun James, 
Por the best four Southdown lambs, to) Joun LARDNER, 
,,ron Clement, St. H Wituram W. Roperts, 
" Por the best four Leicester lambs, to Aaron || Committee. 


‘lement, $2. ’ . . ' , 
For the best Leicester buck over two years' BUTTER AND POULTRY. 
sid. to Aaron Clement, $4. _ The committee have examined the seve- 

For the second best do. do., to Aaron! ra] specimens of butter offered for premiums, 
Clement, $2. and they award the first premium of a silver 

For the best Southdown buck, to Aaron butter knife, of the value of $5, to Philip 
Clement, S4. Physick, for five pounds of the best fresh 

For the best Southdown buck under one. butter. 

-ear old, to Aaron Clement, $2. || ‘They award the second premium for five 
* For the next best do., to Aaron Clement,| pounds of the second best fresh butter, to 
SI. || John Johnson. 

Mr. Isaac Newton also exhibited six re-||) ‘The committee were unanimous in award- 
markably fine wethers, intended for the)ing the first premium, to the butter contri- 
shambles, for which the committee awarded) buted by Piilip Physick. Butter of a very 
him the premium of $2. superior quality was presented by Isaac 

| Newton, Morton Albertson, and John Ruth- 

For the best litter of pigs, not less than) Win. The committee regret there were no 
six in number, to Joel Shuttlewood, $4. specimens of firkin or preserved butter pre- 


For the next best do., to Samuel Martin,|/Sented, as they consider an improvement in 
: 'this branch of the dairy very desirable. 








$2. 
For the best Berkshire boar, to Richard) ag 
Cartwright, $4. _ For the best pair of improved breed of 
For the next best do., to Pennsylvania fowls, the first premium of $2 was awarded 
Hospital, $2. ito Anthony ‘T. Newbold. ‘To the same gen- 
For the best boar of other breed, to James||tleman was awarded the premium of $2 for 
Ezray, for his boar “ Joe,” of Chester county/||the best pair of capons. 





breed, S4. Three very fine specimens of the Jerse 
or the next best do., to Philip Garrett, |Blue fowls were presented by John Wort 
fur his boar “ Billy,” $2. and David Hoopes, and the committee award 
For the best Berkshire sow, to Richard||*he second premium of $1 to each. 
Cartwright, S4, SAMUEL C. Forp, 
For the next best do., Pennsylvania Hos- Cornetius 8. Smirn, 
ital, 2, ’ | AsHer Moore, 


GeorGcE BuIGuT, 


To Benjamin Hickman, a initia Committee 


premium for four extraordinary fine shoats, 
not coming under a distinct breed on the list! AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 
of premiums, $2, PRODUCE 


To Philip Garrett, a complimentary pre- ; 
mium for a pair of very handsome pigs, of] a Judges of ana ato 
Chester county breed, $1. and Produce, in executing the duties of their 


‘appointment, have endeavoured to discrimi- 


— ae : aaa Pid, ‘nate with correctness and impartiality, and 
&) ‘to ascertain with as much precision as pos- 
"l ee aes sible, the comparative excellence of the va- 
; To Benjamin Hickman, for six pigs Ches- ‘rious articles presented to their notice. Prac- 
‘er county breed, seven weeks old, a compli-||tical tests of the implements were resorted 
mentary premium of $1. Ito, wherever means of 80 doing were attain- 

To George Martin, a complimentary pre- lable, The great number and variety of arti- 
mium for eight pigs seven weeks old, $2. ches exhibited appertaining to the cultiva- 
ition and productions of farms#show a rapidly 
increasing interest in the profession of agri- 
culture, and has rendered the duty of the 


Judges much more arduous than heretofore. 





The committee were gratified to observe 
the increased excellence of the display o 
sheep and swine, over that of any previous 
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The printed list not having provided for! county, for his “O. K.” or Swedeland yi... 
many articles which in their estimate mer- || Sl. rae 
ited distinction, the committee have ven- | For the best Indian corn, to C, Stockto. 
tured to give them small premiums, in the | Montgomery county, $2. x 

confidence that their decisions will be al For the next best do., to Isaac Noy. 
firmed. | Delaware county, $1. “= 
| For the best display of Agricultura) ». 
duce, to S. Williams, of Philadelphia cou», 


For the best Drill Machine, (horse power) | 
to John Grounsell, of Chester, Delaware 
county, $4. i ' ’ 

For the next best, Batchelor’s Hand Drill, | uae _ ee Seto The Penns ' 
to D. O. Prouty, of Philadelphia, $2. : | 4 inal of California a dis 

For the best Hay and Straw Cutter, (Mil-|], 1) \roace eecttnnt oF the — nteg 
ler’s Patent horse power) to George Lay, of W Seite Coope = ial es Tae . ety, by 
York, Pa., #4. ae? . Series te ee WONR, 

For the next best Straw Cutter, (horse saieehenad Hihenaiaaiaine ae ra 
tm to Jesse Urmy, of Wilmington, Del., of sugar beets from 1. W. et aa Or 


Both these instruments are capable of cut- Sherias.__ Hogian ae from Jacob Alb 
oor | | son and W. Crispin, N. J. Mediterranea, 
ting and grinding cornstalks, and their use wheat, turnips, &c., from Isaac N eae 
must add greatly to the economy of large ; a = ee Tee 
ain g ; y = Very fine apples from C. Stockton and \W. 


. ~ : M. Cooper. Mercer potatoes from (, }} 
For Harvey’s Straw and Stalk Cutt te pres WOR LY. i. 
D. O. Prouty, 2, oe utter, tol White. A mammoth pumpkin from Brintoy 


For the best display of Agricultural Im- oo — a yee a colleetion o 
plements, to D. O. Prouty, $2. Pe RO is  aeanaiatl git, OM a premium 
For the best Fan Mill, to Isaac Grant, of |" ~~ “ rded. 
N r hie (Chath ’ The committee have to express regret tha: 
ew York, for his Chafling and Screening f neti f the soil | 
Mill, 84. so few productions of the soll in this em. 


, tt bes nently agricultural district are brought | 
For the next be st do., to J. Bamborough, ae sl shibition ‘alt tietleadiinaiath tien, /Siuclen 
of Lancaster, Pa., 82. : ’ SOCIETY 


For a Cheese Press, to James Edwards, ||° olor greater gers tao oe a — 
Delaware county, Pa., 2. ee a . wee, 

For an improved Cultivator, to Joseph none T --meyy 
Dickinson, Chesnut-Hill, $2. j aol, HW — 

For a Horse Power and Threshing Ma- aaa G —y 
chine, to Jacob Heston, Chester county, $2. — T oan 

For an Endless Chain Horse Power, with peerecinen 
improvements, to Jesse Urmy, &2. 











: ns AppENDA.—Since closing the report ther: 
A large number of beautiful ploughs were |! have been brought forward exceedingly good 
on the ground, and give promise of good|/specimens of Indian corn, Mercer potatoes, 
work to-morrow. ‘The plough of S. I. Ro-|/turnips and celery, from John Ruthwin and 
berts, was admired for superior workman-||'T, J, Snyder, of Montgomery county, and 
ship, and one from Howard & Delano, of Dennis Kelly; also a South Sea Squash from 
New York, attracted much notice. B. Roberts, and a very neat Bee-hive, with 
Beside the implements above specified,|| an ingenious protector from moths or insects, 
were Fan Mills, Corn Shellers, Straw Cut-| from Israel Lamborn, Chester county. ‘The 
ters, Churns, Harrows, Cultivators, etc., from || committee regret that the articles were too 
Mr. Prouty. Straw Cutters from Mr. M. S.||Jate for competition. 
Powell, and a neat Fan Mill and Screener|} To Robert Henry, the gardener of Mr. 
from Watkins & Lee, of Virginia. Blight, the committee recommend an hov- 
orary premium of $2 for an ornamental or 
fancy plough in flowers, placed over the ors- 
tor’s stand. 
For the best wheat to James J. Taylor, of| At the Ploughing Match eleven entere¢ 
Bucks county, Pa., $3. the list, and an animated time time it was 


a a a 


For Agricultural produce the committee 
award the following premiums: 


For the next best do., the Judges were||The committee made the following report: 
unable to determine between two beautiful || The first premium to the Prouty Ploug®, 
specimens, an@ therefore award to Richard|| No. 54—No. 8 on the list. ' 
Paxson, of Bucks county, for his White] The second premium to J. B. Moore: 
wheat, $1. Plough, of Wilmington, Del., No. 11 on te 

And to Robert T. Potts, of Montgomery |ilist. Plough No. 8, letter A. 






















————— 


7 


f Mi wntgome;ry county, and | 


Report on Philadelphia Agricultural Society. 


“ committee award the first premium| ter prepared for a display than I am at this 
“ best ploughman, to Joseph C. Biddle, | present time; as many enlightened gentle- 
re We . eS - 


men from a distance who lately visited me 


ov.» eocond best premium to David Yetter, || can fully corroborate. 


‘tower Merion. 

The committee recommend a compliment: | 

ceopinm of 8 to the lad George Jack-| 
~hose work was very creditable. The 

oe ttee refer with pleasure to the work) 
‘oemed by all the competitors. The| 
, wer of Joseph Dickinson, Chesnut-Hill | 

3 |. Roberts, of Montgomery county— 


’ I - Conard, of Montgomery county, and | 
iron ploughs, merit especial attention. 
The admirable order observed by the nu- 
eons spectators, is entitled to the highest! 
- mendation. j 
4!l of which is respectfully submitted. 
Isaac W. Roserrts, 
Samvuet WHLLIAMs, 
Jonn LARDNER, 
Owen SHERIDAN, 
Committee. 


‘ 
4 





Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Nov. 3rd, 1845. 


T the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet : 

Nrar Srr,—When the proceedings of the 
+e Annual Exhibition of * The Philadelphia 
Sviety for promoting Agriculture” shall be 

| by your numerous subscribers, it may 
eate surprise that I, who hitherto have 
oso active a part in the transactions of 

‘ye Society, and competed so successfully 
» premiums, should on this occasion be 
4 inactive, and that my cattle were in 

e yoeative, 

To prevent inferences as to the probability 
‘my having become tired or relaxed in the 

dcause, | beg leave to inform my agri- 
itural friends at a distance, that it was 
ving solely to severe indisposition, which 

fined me to the house, that I did not oc- 
y at the late Exhibition, the same promi- 

t position T had the honour of enjoying 
oryears on similar occasions. I had intend- 

to show some splendid cows, heifers, and 

*, but a severe attack of a complaint 
‘at has annoyed me for some time back, 
rexlered my personal attention wholly out 
te question, and being short in compe- 
‘ent help at the time, led to the withholding 
ra'nable a herd, fearing some accident 
ngit befal them. My agricultural friends 

y rest satisfied that Lam abated nothing 
“zeal in the pursuits of agriculture—that 
‘*oreciate most highly Agricultural Socie- 
“es and Agricultural Exhibitions—that I 
“sl as heretofore promote them to the best 
‘my influences and abilities, and that as to 
ate, [ never at any former period was bet- 








Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
James Gowen. 


_—_— 


Report on Philadelphia Agricultural 
Exhibition. 


Arter the remarks and premiums, &c., on page 197 


mis 
were in type, the following was handed for publica- 
tion.—Ep. 


To the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture :— 

‘The Committee of Arrangement appointed 
for the Exhibition held at the Lamb ‘Tavern 
on the 22nd, 25rd, and 24th of October Jast, 
beg leave to report, that in pursuance of no- 
tice to that eilect, the Exhibition was held at 
the time and on the grounds appropriated for 
that purpose, at the place above mentioned. 
[t was in most respects highly creditable to 
the breeders and contributors to the Exhibi- 
tion, and the large number of visitors who 
must have amounted to several thousand, 
appeared to be much gratitied with the dis- 
play. Every thing passed off in the most 
satisfactory manner. Although there was 
a spirited competition for the various prizes, 
yet it appeared that all were satisfied with, 
and cheerfully submitted to the decision of 
the several committees who distributed them. 
The display of horses, the committee regret 
to say, was not so good as they had expected, 
nor were they so numerous as they should 
have been, when the number of valuable 
horses in this vicinity is considered. Some 
of those exhibited, however, were superior 
animals and attracted much attention. There 
were very few brood mares shown, and the 
horse colts between one and two years old, 
were pronounced by the Judges not to be 
worthy of notice. 

Of cattle there was quite a creditable dis- 
play; there were upon the ground seve- 
ral of the valuable animals that had previ- 
ously taken the highest premiums, and were 
therefore disqualified as competitors for the 
prizes. This the committee was much grati- 
fied to see, as these fine animals add greatly 
to the interest of the Exhibition, as objects 
of attraction and curiosity. The committee 
regret to have to notice the absence of many 
superior animals belonging to members of 
the Society, which have added much to the 
interest of former exhibitions. 

Of sheep and swine, there were very 
superior specimens; the Judges in their 
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132 Dr. Brinckle’s Strawberries sent to the Queen. Vou. ¥ ‘ 
—_—[—[—[—==—== . a , 
report, express themselves gratified to ob-'| occurrence of a single circumstance ». 
serve the increased excellence of the dis-||the pleasure enjoyed upon the occasion, ; 
play in this respect over any previous year. | All of which is respectfully subm)ys,. ¢ 
The butter presented on the occasion was K. Sarru, Chairmey . 
of a superior quality. The remarks of the AARON CLEMENT, Rec, Seer), : 
Judges in reference to firkin or preserved | Philadelphia, Nov, 5th, 1845. _— P 
butter, are worthy of the consideration of 
the Society. The capons and the fowls|;Dr- Brinckle’s Strawberries sent t, the : 
were very creditable to their breeders. Queen. 
Of agricultural implements there was|) We called, by invitation, on Colone| Hoe é 


quite a variety, and the display was highly || ard Vyse, to lunch at two o'clock: thic »., 
creditable, showing a steady improvement/|tleman has employed his large forty... 
in the varied machinery designed for agri-|| made himselt eminent by extensive eys),. 
cultural purposes, and that much attention||ations of the Egyptian Pyramids; his o..». 
is being directed by our mechanics, towards}| volumes on the subject have reaches ».... 
the perfection of the various machines re-|/they were much quoted from by Mr. (). 
quired in farm labour. don, the lecturer on Egypt. Colone! Vo. 
Of produce there was not a large display,||occupies a large, ancient family-maps 
but what was exhibited attracted much at-|| where comfort, rather than show, presides: 
tention, and was of a superior quality. he is an enthusiastic gardener; keeps , 
Of ploughs there were presented perhaps}| his employ thirteen educated horticulture, 
more than the usual number, and the plough-||and has altogether one of the most syec 
ing match, at which their various merits]|ful fruit gardens on the island: pine-apple 
were tested, was not only quite a spirited|| grapes, huge strawberries, cherries, apricos 
contest, but was attended by a very large||&c., seemn to grow spontaneously, and in :h 
concourse of spectators, who appeared to||greatest abundance. His walls for fruits «; 
take a lively interest in the scene. Ten/||very extensive. We found the Colonel . 
competitors entered for the prizes. Thej|his comfortable study, where he explained 
work was admirably done throughout, and|/his extensive plans, views of the pyrainids, 
the several ploughs had every opportunity||and his operations, at instructive lengt), 
afforded them to have their merits fully and||Colonel Vyse has experienced a slight pon. 
fairly tested. lytic attack; he is also still suffering from 
The committee beg leave to refer to the||family bereavements, the loss of his wi, 
annexed statement of the premiums awarded ||and the drowning of a little son in his ows 
and the reports of the several committees of|| beautiful lake. A promenade around be 
Judges. The Society have every reason to||/ grounds and great extent of walls for fruit, 
be encouraged to prosecute their labours and|| brought us to the pinery, where pine-apples 
to continue their Annual Exhibition. The||in surprising numbers were successfully cu!- 
specimens exhibited being the offerings of||tivated. This fruit will be found on the 
the farmers of this vicinity, presented with-||tables of most gentlemen of a certain fir- 
out solicitation, and the large concourse of||tune, along with melons, and a variety of 
visitors who attended the Show, are convin-||forced productions, especially grapes; the 
cing proofs that the community, and the|/latter are decidedly better for being raised 
farmers more particularly, feel a deep inte-|}under glass. I procured here some fine 
rest in these exhibitions, and no exertion||cones of the Cedar of Lebanon, for your 
should be spared by the members to make}| Philadelphia gardeners. 
them hereatter, in all respects, worthy of the After lunch, we went to visit the Queen: 
Society. new kitchen-garden, near Frogmore; \". 
Upon the second day of the Exhibition an|| Jesse’s station admitted us where strange" 
able Address was delivered by Dr. McClel-||cannot otherwise penetrate. One hundreé 
lan, which was attended by a large con-||and sixty thousand dollars have |ately bee 
course of persons, mostly farmers. His||expended on this new garden for roys'y) 
subject was Chemistry as applicable to Ag-||the forcing-houses are extensive; the gla 
riculture; and his remarks were listened to|}move by machinery like watch or c«® 
with lively interest. work. We paced the superb graperies 
After the Address the company sat down]] pineries, peach and nectarine forcing-hows 
to a capital dinner prepared by Mr. Thompson, ||and tasted fine specimens of the (Quee** 
at which were present several distinguished || fruits; the Chasselas grapes and Prince Ar 
invited guests. Some spirited toasts were||bert strawberries, were certainly never © 
drank, and excellent speeches delivered in/|| ceeded for excellence. tein: 
reply, and the Exhibition closed without the|| On my observing that Dr. Brincke, © 
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philadelphia, had cae cedaaes ed Fifteenth Meeting of the British Associa- 
; = in whie aul 5 


aa | tion for the advancement of Science. 
iad. of hybridising the Alpine ser wh 

ca the larger cultivated kinds, and thus}| Germination of Seeds.—“ On the Influ- 
: Jyeing a perpetual bearer, the head-gar-|/ence of Galvanic Electricity on the Germi- 
oroduc ine 


oop. Mr. Ingram, expressed the strongest)/nation of Seeds,” by Prof. E. Solly. Ina 
sserest; said he had not succeeded in his|/series of experiments, in which the seeds of 
~ os attempts, and begged that I would/|barley, wheat, rye, turnips, and radish, were 
een to forward him a few plants, in||exposed to the influence of a feeble current 
i that he might serve the royal table|\of electricity, the plants came up sooner and 
th this delicious fruit, at unseasonable were healthier than others that had not been 
‘eriods, I have promised for my friend, Dr. electrified. On the other hand, a number 
» that the Queen shall be gratified ; she/|of experiments on other seeds had given 
..< already eaten canvass-back ducks from opposite results—proving, either that the 
America with gusto, from a parcel sent over||germination of some seeds was retarded, 
»» the late Granville Penn, who forwarded a// whilst that of others was facilitated by elec- 
sortion to his neighbour at Windsor. I little} tricity, or that the effects observed in both 
‘hogght, when going to England, that I could||cases were accidental. Out of a series of 
qggest any novelty for the Queen’s table!/|55 experiments on different seeds, 21 ap- 
By the frequency with which the subject)| peared in favour of electricity, 10 against it, 
was mentioned, I was impressed with its im-|and 25 showed no effect whatever; and in 
sortance, and have writteu to Dr. Brincklé) carefully counting the whole number of 
‘induce him to fulfil my promise made in|/seeds in the entire series, there were found 
»isname. You shall be carried in my next}|1,250 of the electrified, and 1,253 of the 
‘) Windsor interior, and see the gold!—|non-elecctrified. In conclusion, Prof. Solly 
Smith's Weekly Volume. ‘stated that he felt doubtful whether the ef- 
fects observed were really due to the influ- 
ence of electricity. 





Officers of New Castle Agricultural 


i 
Society. | Queen Bees.—Mr. Westwood made some 


; , ‘remarks on Entomology. After shortly no- 
Ar the annual meeting of this Society, | ey oe 


an - iticing the general economy of the hive bee 
held in Wilmington on the 25th ult., Dr.|) 5 c . 


. : -“\\as to the production of queens and the 
Tuomsox, who has been its efficient presi- 


.t._| swarming of casts, he contended, from the 
dent for these eight years past, designing) 


 aaledtias, abet he tehe -anndereaniemion! \analogy between the circumstances con- 
ew Se aalteied lecti q|\nected with the latter event and those 
it ee, ew 6 eee a ‘y¢\\which accompany the swarming of ants, 
the following officers were chosen for the) onats, white ants, mayflies, &c. Ist, That 
m=: ‘the swarming of insects has for its principal 

President—JamEs CANBY. ‘object the union of the sexes; 2nd, That, 

Vice Presidents—George Maxwell, Jos. from analogy with other insects subject to 
Lloyd, Eli Wilson, C. P. Holcomb, Jesse||swarming, it is to be inferred that that spe- 
Gregg, Wm. Rothwell, C. J. Du Pont, John!|cies does not differ in this respect from other 
R. Latimer, Edward Tatnall, John Jones. ||swarming species; and, 3rd, That it is the 


Corresponding Secretary—C. P. Hol- — hatched, and not the old queen which 
comb. leads off the swarm.—Living Age. 
Recording Secretary—James Webb. Loon be ntennaalinn 
Treasurer—Edward Tatnall. aa ee 


Counsellor—Edward W. Gilpin. THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
Directors—John C. Clark, Samuel Canby, 
Joseph Lloyd, M. B. Ocheltree, John W. —s 


Andrews, Bryan Jackson, Jos. Carr, Henry AMERICAN HERD-BOOKE. 
latimer, James N. Cleland, Henry Du Pont, 


Wm. Robinson, J. S. H. Boies, James J.|| pasapenputa. ELeventn Montu. 1845. 
Brindley, Philip Reybold, William Tatnall, PHrILapDELPutA, Exeventu Monrn, 1845. 


Wm. S. Boulden, John Richardson, John 


Higgins. Tue Annual Meeting of the Bucks County Agricul- 


. J tural Society, was held at Newtown on the 16th ult. 
Directors of the Horticultural Depart- and was largely attended by the farmers and others of 


ment—John R. Latimer, Samuel Canby, Jas.||,,,. vicinity. 


Webb, Wa. Tatnall, James V. Emlen, Ziba|| The stock exhibited, consisting of horses, cattle 
tris, 


sheep and hogs, manifested great attention to its im 
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provement, and showed that the good farmers of Bucks 
county were “ell aware that a raw-boned and un- 
thrifty beast will eat at least as much as a full-blooded 
and deep milker, without being either so profitable to 
the pocket, or so sightly to the eye. The very great 
advantages of superior stock over that which barely 
pays for its keep, are certainly more wisely and gene- 
rally appreciated than they used to be, twenty years 
ago. This rich and well farmed county, will, we ap- 
prehend, do its duty in remedying what is wrong in 
these things, and in stimulating even her best farmers 
to aim at a doubling of their crops, and a continual 
improvement of their stock. We observe that a full- 
blooded colt one year old, was on the ground, from Ed- 
ward Harris's powerful Norman horse, Ditteence. 
There was at the Exhibition a spirited competition, 
which can hardly fail to be productive of good results. 
The Address was delivered by Joshua Dungan, a prac- 
tical man, we believe, and it was listened to with a 
great deal of interest. 





Tue late arrivals from England have brought unfa- 
vourable reports of the grain harvest. Continued wet 
weuthber had so affected the crops, that great and seri- 
ous deficiencies were anticipated. In addition to this, 
is a calamitous failure of the potatoe crop, not only in 
Ireland, but also in England and on many parts of the 
Continent. The ravages of what we here designate 
as the potatoe rot, are spoken of among the Irish peo- 
ple as the plague, the murrain, the cholera, in that 
most valuable of esculents. This great staff of life to 
six or eight millions of people, seems, in many in- 
stances, to be turned into a poison, and the conse- 
quences are looked to with fearful apprehensions. Po- 
tatoes are worth sixty cents—double what they many 
seasons will command—in our own market in Phila- 
delphia; the crop being greatly shortened by the late 
frosts in the spring, and the pinching drought of the 
summer. Great activity has been manifested in the 
grain market within the last fortnight. Wheat flour 
has gone up to $5 50 and $6. Wheat is worth $1 20 to 
$1 30—rye 70 to 75 cents,—old corn 60 to 65 cents, while 
new Southern will bring about 50 cénts. Good Timo- 
thy hay is worth $18 to $20. 


A smpment of upwards of 400 bales of domestic 
woo! was made a fortnight ago, from this city to Liv 
erpool. The almost unlimited capacity of the West 
for the rearing of sheep, will enable us to supply any 
demand which may be made for their fleeces. Let the 
West increase her flocks; the demand, we believe, will 
keep up with the increase. 





Tuomas M. Crarx, whose farm lies near the Ger- 
mantown road, left at this office a few days ago, some 
fine ears of yellow corn and a couple of royal sized flat 
turnips, the seed of which came from Coates’, and one 
of which weighed four and three-quarter pounds. He 
says they are chargeable to the Poudrette. James Gow- 
en has also left some turnips of the same kind, and 
about as large as the above. 





Tue disease which has this year so widely injured 
the potatoe crop, bas made its appearance in Switzer- 
land. 
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Vor. x 
A LeTrer from Hainptonyi le, in Surry county \ i 
dated the 18th alt., speaks of the corn crop, wii. a 
then being gathered, as short of an aVerage- » rae 
selling at forty cents a bushel, from the heap . ~ 
field. Heavy biting frosts were felt about tha: ; ; 
and the week before they had floods of rain Whieh . : 
greatly needed, particularly in the COUNtIES Ine 
down, to enable their mills to grind, The pest « : 
mer was, in that district, pronounced “ the Men 
the dry, by the oldest inhabitant.” 


~ 


. 
; 


——_ _ a 
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It is said several horses have latterly died jy » 
neighbourhood of Princeton, N. J., from eating » | 
oats. 


ty 








—_————— 
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Durine the late Exhibition at the Lamb Tay, i a 
understood that a number of fine animals, of djs. 
kinds, were sold at good prices: thus affording farmer 
encouragement to bring such stock on the groups 
these occasions. 8S 





Ir will be remembered that in the Uth and pou 
Nos. of our Jast volume, Paschall Morris offre bie 
Chester County farm for sale. In the present numis- 
it will be perceived that the Chester and Delaws» 
County Agricultural Society has awarded him the o» 
mium for an average crop on a field of ten oie ‘ 
one hundred and one bushels and three pecks of com 
to the acre. This, we think, is a pretty good recom 
mendation of the farm. 





Ir is with pleasure that we lay before our readers» 
letter lately addressed by James Gowen, of Mow: 
Airy, to Gen. Richardson, of Richmond, Va. A cor 
rected copy has been kindly furnished by the writer 
Sound, practical matter-of-fact views will be focod 
running all through it. It was written last summer 
at the Virginia Springs, solely for the purpose of deme 
useful, while the writer was labouring under a severe 
attack of indisposition. As he journeyed throughs 
part of that State, he “‘could not but feel,” says be 
*‘a deep sympathy for her condition.” Impressed wih 
this feeling, he wrote the letter, and it strongly marks 
the untiring interest and energy of purpose which be 
everywhere carries into his favourite pursuit of arr 
culture. 





We learn from Dr. Brinckle, that the ever-bearncg 
Strawberries alluded to on page IR, together with te 
Clara Victoria and the President described on page }* 
were, as requested, sent out to the Queen in the Cus 
ard steamer, which left Boston some time last mont 





Tue Lieutenant Governor has issued a circular © 
the magistrates in Nova Scotia, directing them to # 
certain the state of the potatoe crop:— what proper 
tion will be saved for seed or consumptioa, &. 








Tus fires in the West Jersey pines, during the sev" 
drought of last summer, were in some neighbour 
very destructive. We have understood that ™*! 
acres covered with the Cranberry bush, were entire! 
run over, and this elegant fruit destroyed. 








dealer in Garden and Grass Seeds, 
wo. 14} MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA: 


peat and seeds at one operation. This mill car- 


v ek. Sept. 1845, and the first premium at the Phila. 

9 Agricultural Exhibition in October, 1845. Corn 
vs in great variety, and warranted to work well. 

» from $2 to $30, each. 

craw, Hay, and Corn-stalk Cutters of different pat- 
. among which is Hovey’s Patent, an excellent 
'e at a low price. 

you's Agricultural Furnace and Cauldron, an arti- 
which every farmer should have. Grindstones on 

yon rollers, of various sizes. 


~ 


Pr 





D. O. PROUTY. 





Poudrette. 


4 valuable manure—of the best quality, prepared 

, Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Farm- 
< Castwet, No, 50, North Fourth Street, or at 
manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coates’ 
eet. Present price, $1 75 per barrel, containing 
+ bushels—$5 for three barrels—$15 for ten barrels, 
-thety cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, en- 
4; ng the cash, withcost of porterage, will be prompt- 
uwttended to, by carefully delivering the barrels on 
»ard of such conveyance as may be designated. 
The results on corn and wheat have been generally 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and in the 
verior, both of this State and of New Jersey, are 
ovited to try it. Itis now seasonable for wheat, &c. 
JOSIAH TATUM. 


Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing his 
frends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chave and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
tc. for a reasonable commission. Ali letters post 
pad addressed to him at Philadelphia, will be attended 
to without delay, AARON CLEMENT. 

March 15th, 1845. 


PRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY, &c., 


ls great variety, for sale as heretofore, by the sub- 
ender, at his Nursery, near Haddington, four miles 
est of Philadelphia. Orders sent by mail, or left at 
‘x office of the Farmers’ Cabinet—where catalogues 
may be obtained—will be attended to, and the trees 
"el packed when ordered to distant places. City 
furdeners supplied with trees suitable for the streets, 
“a liberal discount. SAMUEL RHOADS. 
Tenth mo. 15th, 1845, 





Tae publisher A. D. Phelps, of Boston, will accept 


thanks for a copy of Tescnemacuer's valuable Essay 
" Fueno, 


ore for sale the following articles now in season, 
crant’s Patent Fan Mill, for chaffing and screen- 





# the first premium at the State Fair in New} 
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~ p., oO. PROUTY, | LECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 
venwkacturer OF Agricultural Implements, andj| By Alfred L. Kennedy, a member of the Philadelphia 
{:3 . : 


Agricultural Society. 


A course of familiar Lectures, illustrated by experi- 
ments, specimens and diagrams, on those portions of 
Chemistry, Botany and Geology, which are applicable 
to agriculture, will be commenced early in November 
next, and continue semi-weekly until the latter part 
of February. The subjects treated, will be those most 
interesting and valuable to the practical agriculturist ; 
and to those who are now learning. or about to learn 
the practice of the farm:—the economy of animal, 
mineral and vegetable manures, their action on sili- 
ceous, argillaceous and calcareous soils, analyses of 
soils, structure of plants, drainage, irrigation, &c. 

Circulars containing a synopsis of the course, time 
of delivery, terms, &c., may be obtained at this office. 


Philada. October 15th, 1245. 2t. 





GUANO. 
TWENTY-Five tons first quality Ichaboe Guano, in 
bags or barrels, for sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 
5. & J. J. ALLEN & CO., 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelphia. 
October 15th, 1845. Ot. 


Tue quantity of rain which fell during the Tenth 
month, 1245, was a little more than two inches and a 
ee cadteans coccecs cegcccccoccecocceccoocece See ICED 

Penn. Hospital, 11th mo. 1st. 


Dr. Reen, of Washington county, in this State, with 


1a view to the improvement of the breed of sheep in 


that great wool growing district, has recently pur- 
chased in Connecticut, some very fine pure blooded 
Saxony bucks, and also a superior Cotswold, from New 
York. His object is to obtain, by crossing with the 
native stock, a long wool, fine enough for combing. 





Tue fourth No, of the Ameritan Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture and Science, and the fifth No. of the 
Farmers’ Library, have just been received. We have 
had barely time to look into them, as our matter is 
already made up for the number. We have, however, 
observed the tables of contents, and are satisfied of 
their well sustained and high character. We would 
earnestly commend them to all who would add a large 
amount of valuable agricultural matter to their month- 
ly reading. The library has a beautiful likeness of the 
late Judge Peters. Drs. Emmons and Prime, of the 
Journal, and J. 5. Skinner, of the Library, are ail 
well known through the country, and their names are 


good guarantees for the solid character of their respec- 
tive publications. 


Ty SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 41 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or tess; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our| 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
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COATES’ SEED stony 


es which are 
ge THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- OF MORE THAN FORTY YEARS staypiy, 
bound in leather; —Price i 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- Where may constantly be had 
ners very valuable Additions; 

BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT ; 2 00 Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Herg 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 | . 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 37; AND OTHER 


DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 


Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 
half-bound, 9 vols. 


DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 
SKINNER'S Every Man his own Farrier, 
AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 
BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS HAND-BOOK, 
MORRELL’'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 

BUISTS’' ROSE MANUAL, 

SKINNER’S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 


g 


GRASS SEEDs, 
TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT oy» 
GARDEN SEEDs, 


Of the finest Quality and best Varieties 


JOS. P. H. COATES 
Vo. 49, Market st . Ph ads 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 








2 e AMERICAN FARRIER, 
ee THE FARMER'S MINE, Page 
eg of HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, Bunibition Gud Cattle Ghow of Chester and Bu 
7 e a ; LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURA L CHEMISTRY, County Agricultural Society, 0006 20 Coeecece u 
Cane os ANIMAL CHEMISTRY 95 Address delivered before the Chester and Det. 
moet r aaa 4 , ’ ” County Agricultural Society, by John s 
sa: FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12 TR ocak ted ednt Ub océcnd cctcks, 
: oe ; ; As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- Premiums of the Chester and Delaware County 
pe aly eulture Agricultural Society, ........eeeceeeceees, 1 
8 4; Subscriptions received for Colman’s Agricultural Grent Coop OF Cart, osicccccvcccccccccscccccces . 
; ce Tour—or single numbers sold. eee Gowen's Letterto 
: 24 ee wy We are prepared to bind books to order. oe ane . : Poa Awaneiraowes - 
| Ss Salta ili ta Lia hth Cherokee Agriculture.—Tobacco in Massachusetts, |3 
eae P j ‘ Two new Varieties of Strawberries, by W. D. 
169 Seed Store, a ee 
22: oe ‘9. 23 3 Street Philadelphia. Extracts of an Address delivered before the Ag 
. 4 ys No. 23 Market Street. Ph: oe Society of New Castle County, by the Hor 
3 se i The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White) J. Roberts, of Pennsylvamia, ........... 
7S. te and Red clover, and other grass seeds. Field seeds,|| Crossing Seeds, «.-+++.++++++serees Core eereeere 12 
; 2-5 e consisting of Spring and Winter Wheats, Potatoe,|| Annual Exhibition of the Phil'a Ag. Society, In 
| a he Oats, Barley, and choice varieties of Seed-corn, Also| Report on the Philadelphia Ag. Exhibition, 
. oo in season, Fruit and Shade Trees, Garden and Bird|| Dr. Brinckle’s Strawberries sent to the Queen, i 


hy . 
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Officers of the New Castle County Ag. Society.— 
Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association 
of Sciences.—Editorial Notices, ........... . 


seeds generally. Guanoin parcels to suit purchasers, 
M. 8. POWELL. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 





’ JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
» It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num- For six dollars paid in advance, a complete set a S 
§ bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be| work will be furnished in numbers, including th ve a 
Bo jllustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-; volume. The whole can thus readily be forwardes 0 
- ateiy introduced. ‘mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume 
‘ Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for|the work may be obtained neatly half-bound an¢ * 
% seven copies—payable in agrance. |tered Copies returned to the office of publicaties 
. All subscriptions must G¥mmence at the beginning) will also be bound upon the same terms. a 
& of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition) By the decision of the Post Master General, » 
5 of one or two of the former numbers, which had become} Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage ® 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-| any Post office within thirty miles of Philadelpt 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at) they will go free of charge. 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five) 
i eents half-bound and lettered. | 
4 : Joseph Rakestraw, Printer 











